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FOREWORD 


Ti 


he  task  of  assembling  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  artists  who  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  development  of  Boston's  heritage  over  the  past 
two  and  one-half  centuries  has  been  a  difficult  but  rewarding  one.  While 
limitations  of  time  and  space  have  necessarily  forced  the  selection  to  be  less 
than  all-inclusive,  serious  effort  was  made  to  choose  paintings  for  their 
value  as  works  of  art  and  in  many  cases,  for  the  significance  of  the  subject 
in  relation  to  the  Boston  area. 

It  was  the  intention  of  those  who  selected  the  work  not  only  to  present  ex- 
amples by  the  most  familiar  names  but  to  include  pictures  which,  while  not 
by  an  artist  of  wide  repute,  deserved  attention  for  reasons  of  their  content  and 
quality.  These  pictures  have,  indeed,  proven  to  be  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  those  selected. 

While  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  area  and  period 
must  by  its  very  nature  lack  thematic  cohesiveness,  the  enormous  variety  and 
richness  of  Boston's  social,  cultural,  political  as  well  as  artistic  history  from 
its  beginnings  as  a  colonial  center  to  recent  times  are  reflected  in  the  paintings. 

Some  of  the  paintings  refer  to  Boston's  early  families,  its  first  hospitals, 
schools  and  other  institutions,  while  others  reflect  the  stylistic  and  esthetic 
influences  which  would  go  on  to  affect  the  subsequent  development  of  art  in 
America.  Still  other  paintings  in  the  group  depict  the  physical  nature  of  the 
Boston  Area  and  its  changing  appearance  over  the  centuries. 

The  role  of  the  University  in  the  city  has  become,  over  the  years,  increas- 
ingly that  of  an  active  participant  in  the  cultural  and  social  development  of 
the  urban  environment.  Part  of  its  responsibility  lies  in  reflecting  the  tradi- 
tions and  illuminating  the  past  of  the  city  within  which  the  University  lives. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  presenting  this  Exhibition  of  Boston  Painters,  Boston  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  is  helping  to  do  just  that. 

Sidney  Hurwitz,  Gallery  Director 
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EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 


[  he  name  of  John  Singleton  Copley  (1738-1815)  comes  most  immediately  to 
mind  when  considering  18th  century  painting  in  Boston,  but  to  concentrate  solely 
on  him  is  to  lose  much  of  the  richness  of  the  artistic  fabric  of  his  city.  Extraordinary 
as  Copley  was,  he  was,  still  and  all,  but  a  part  of  the  entire  complex  of  a  Boston 
whose  citizens  had  begun  to  take  their  cultural  pursuits  with  increasing  serious- 
ness. As  early  as  1718,  twenty  years  before  Copley  was  born,  Daniel  Neal  was 
reporting  of  Boston:  "The  Conversation  of  the  Town  is  as  polite  as  in  most  cities 
and  towns  of  England;  many  of  Merchants  having  travelled  into  Europe  and 
those  that  stay  at  home  having  the  advantage  of  conversation  with  Travellers,  so 
that  a  Gentleman  from  London  would  think  himself  at  home  in  Boston  when  he 
observes  the  Numbers  of  People,  their  Houses,  their  Furniture,  their  Table,  their 
Dress  and  Conversation  which  is  perhaps  as  splendid  and  showy  as  that  of  the 
most  considerable  Tradesman  in  London.  ...  In  Concerns  of  Civil  Life,  as  in  their 
Dress,  Table,  and  Conversation  they  affect  to  be  as  English  as  possible,  there  is 
no  Fashion  in  London  but  three  or  four  Months  is  to  be  seen  here  in  Boston."1 

This,  of  course,  was  made  possible  and  even  preordained  by  the  nature  of  the 
area  in  which  the  Puritans  chose  to  settle.  The  early  cohesiveness  of  the  city  was 
derived  from  its  dependence  on  ocean-borne  trade,  a  result  of  rather  infertile  soil 
and  abundant  forests.  Further,  the  population  was  essentially  homogeneous  East 
Anglican,  Calvinist  settlers  with  a  tradition  of  trade.  The  culture  was  sheltered  and 
focused  about  Boston  Harbor,  and  this  concentration  of  effort  combined  with 
continuing  contacts  with  ports  abroad  to  produce  a  cultured  merchant  aristocracy 
with  clearly  defined  tastes.  Over  all  was  laid  the  stern  hand  of  Calvin,  whose 
continual  reminder  of  man's  sinful  state  and  the  consequences  thereof  was  force- 
fully stated  by  Michael  Wigglesworth  in  his  "Day  of  Doom".  First  published  in 
1662,  it  rapidly  sold  1800  copies,  and  was  often  reprinted  throughout  the  18th 
century.  The  warning  against  frivolity  is  as  direct  as  a  pike  point: 

Ye  sons  of  men  that  durst  contemn 

the  threat'nings  of  Gods  word 

How  cheer  you  now?  your  hearts,  I  trow, 

are  thrilled  as  with  a  sword. 

Now  atheist  blind  whose  brutish  mind 

a  God  could  never  see, 

Doest  thou  perceive,  dost  thou  believe 

that  Christ  thy  judge  shall  be? 


Wigglesworth  goes  on: 

Stout  courages,  whose  hardiness 

could  death  and  hell  outface, 

Are  you  as  bold,  now  you  behold 

your  judge  draw  near  space? 

They  cry,  "No,  no,  alas  and  woe, 

our  courage  all  is  gone; 

Our  hardiness,  foolhardiness, 

hath  us  undone,  undone."2 
Within  this  stern  environment,  portraiture  of  private  persons  was  the  only 
truly  acceptable  and  therefore  profitable  outlet  for  artistic  energies  with  religious 
art  being  strictly  forbidden,  still-life  far  too  worldly  with  its  frequent  concentration 
on  gustatory  pleasures,  and  landscape  permissible  only  as  incidental  to  portraiture. 
However,  portraiture  done  with  any  sophistication  was,  up  to  this  time,  extraordi- 
narily rare,  simply  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  artists. 

Prior  to  1728  Boston's  citizens  had  little  to  choose  from  in  the  way  of  sophisticated 
talent,  and  one  might  recall  that  international  trade  made  the  wealthier  segments 
of  the  population  aware  of  English  and  European  painting  and,  thereby,  of  the 
dearth  of  comparable  domestic  ability.  Although  the  17th  century  artists  worked 
with  much  energy  to  produce  works  that  are  very  appealing  even  300  plus  years 
later,  still  the  prospective  clients  did  have  wider  cultural  horizon  due  to  interna- 
tional shipping.  The  taste  was  there  but  as  yet  the  artists  were  not.  In  the  portrait 
of  Anne  Pollard,  however,  can  be  seen  one  of  the  genuine  masterworks  of  the  18th 
century,  a  work  that  echoes  to  an  extent  the  17th  century  artists,  but  is  itself  a 
forthright  statement  of  the  colorful  colonist.  Lacking  modeling,  even  delicacy,  its 
very  directness  in  grasping  this  rugged  character  of  the  inn-keeper  who  lived  to 
what  was  an  unbelievable  one  hundred  plus  years  in  the  18th  century  makes  it 
stand  out  as  a  "portrait"  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Still,  it  was  crude  in 
some  respects,  and  the  demand  for  more  highly  skilled  painting  persisted. 

As  if  in  answer  to  this  demand,  Peter  Pelham  (1697-1751)  left  his  apprenticeship 
as  a  mezzotint  engraver  in  England  and  came  to  Boston  in  1727. 3  While  he  was 
accustomed  to  doing  mezzotints  from  others'  portraits,  there  was  none  to  be  copied 
in  Boston,  and,  hence,  he  took  up  the  brush  and,  with  an  eye  to  his  own  prestige, 
painted  an  oil  portrait  of  the  very  prominent,  worthy  Cotton  Mather  (1663-1728). 
Then,  having  a  portrait  to  work  from,  he  engraved  it,  thereby  producing  America's 
first  known  mezzotint.  The  portrait  of  Mather  in  his  sixty-fourth  year  has  a  cheer- 
ful ruddiness  about  it  that  belies  the  complexity  of  the  outstanding  cleric. 

For  all  his  being  so  terribly  misguided  in  the  matter  of  the  witchcraft  trials, 
Mather  was  an  extremely  learned  individual,  a  renowned  author,  and  even  a  man 
given  to  coming  as  close  as  a  Calvinist  could  to  telling  a  story  on  himself,  albeit 
only  in  his  diary  of  January  31, 1703.  The  cause  of  his  deliberation  was  a  desire  to 
remarry  while  being  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  therein.  "One  day  considering  how 
frequently  and  foolishly  widowers  miscarry,  and  by  their  miscarriage  dishonour 
God,  I  earnestly  with  tears  besought  the  Lord  that  he  would  please  favor  me  so 
far  as  to  kill  me,  rather  than  to  leave  me  unto  anything  that  might  bring  any 
remarkable  dishonour  unto  His  Holy  Name.  Within  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself 
growing  very  ill;  I  thought  myself  arrested  with  a  high  fever;  I  suspected  that  the 


Lord  was  going  to  take  me  at  my  own  word.  But  now,  I  perceived  it  was  nothing 
but  the  vapors."4 

Pelham,  unabashed  by  this  close  contact  with  Calvinism,  introduced  his  own 
dancing  assemblies  in  Boston,  which  brought  editorial  rebukes  and  a  caustic  com- 
ment from  the  Diarist  Judge  Samuel  Sewell  that  the  ladies  who  took  part  were 
"none  of  the  nicest  in  regard  to  their  reputation."5  Yet,  whatever  mortal  harm 
Pelham  was  doing  to  Bostonian  morals,  he  represented  a  trained  hand,  and  by  his 
example  raised  the  acceptable  standards  of  portraiture. 

A  year  after  he  painted  Cotton  Mather,  Peter  Pelham  was  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  having  to  create  a  portrait  before  he  could  practice  his  given  trade  of  engraver 
in  mezzotint  by  the  arrival  from  Newport  of  John  Smibert  (1688-1751).  This 
Scotsman  was  the  most  sophisticated  artistic  personage  who  had  yet  graced 
Boston's  shores,  being  one  of  those  several  European-trained  artists  who  were  to 
periodically  seek  their  fortunes  abroad  in  the  Colonies.  Smibert,  who  had  spent 
three  years  in  Italy  copying  several  portraits  by  old  masters  (which  copies  he 
wisely  brought  with  him)  had  been  a  solitary  portraitist  in  London.  Competition 
there,  however,  was  intense  due  to  the  immense  production  of  the  leading  English 
portraitist  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the  progenitor  of  the  late  Baroque  style  marked  by 
a  rather  stiff  stance,  large  scale,  overall  renderings  in  rich  colors  and  proud  male 
gestures.  Sir  Godfrey  employed  several  assistants  to  do  the  majority  of  the  work  on 
a  given  portrait,  which  factory-like  technique  exceeded  Smibert's  work  in  sheer 
volume,  although  he  was  a  perfectly  competent  portraitist  as  the  Feme  portraits  at 
the  Worcester  Museum  demonstrate.6  He  was,  therefore,  receptive  to  Bishop 
Berkeley's  invitation  to  join  the  faculty  of  a  projected  University  to  be  established 
in  Bermuda.  On  September  4th,  1728,  Smibert  writes,  "I  set  out  for  Rhod  Island 
from  London  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dean  Berkeley  .  .  ."  He  arrived,  after  some 
misadventures,  in  Newport  in  January  of  the  following  year.  (This  extract  is  from 
"An  Acco1  of  Pictures  Painted  by  Jn°  Smibert  from  August  21,  1722  At  London," 
in  which  document  is  included  "An  Acco'  of  Pictures  Painted  by  John  Smibert  at 
Boston,  May  1729."  This  manuscript  account  book  of  Smibert's  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished in  full  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  by  whose  generous  and 
express  permission  these  extracts  are  being  published.) 

The  somewhat  Utopian  scheme  to  found  the  university  having  stalled,  Smibert 
went  to  Boston  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  and,  at  least  by  May,  1729,  was  recording 
his  portrait  commissions  in  his  account  book.  Like  Pelham,  he  seems  to  have  cast 
about  for  a  prominent  worthy  among  Boston  Society  whose  portrait  would  enhance 
his  own  reputation.  He  selected  Francis  Brinley,  perhaps  through  that  gentleman's 
acquaintance  with  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  did  an  exceptionally  handsome  work 
which  occurs  as  "Francis  Brinley  Esq.  V2/'7  although  it  is  a  generous  half.  It  exudes 
confidence  and  facility  far  surpassing  anything  that  Peter  Pelham  was  capable  of, 
with  Brinley's  great  prestigious  paunch  restrained  by  confident  hands,  creating  a 
sense  of  solidarity  and  wealth  every  bit  the  equal  of  Kneller.  It  is,  in  fact,  more 
personal  than  Kneller,  being  unquestionably  entirely  by  Smibert's  hand.  Moreover 
it  includes  a  view  of  Boston,  almost  1  <  r  t.iinly  as  seen  from  his  estate,  Datchet  House, 
built  on  a  high  bluff  in  Roxbury."  Thus,  while  the  pose  is  perhaps  drawn  from 
English  mezzotints  that  Smibert  brought  with  him,"  or  more  simply  from  his  own 
memory,  the  local  setting  gives  it  a  personal  aura,  while  allowing  Smibert  to 


indulge  an  apparent  fondness  for  landscape.10 

In  July,  1728,  he  did  another  portrait,  not  as  imposing,  but  one  whose  sitter  was 
to  become  extremely  important  to  him.  The  entry  reads, 

"Miss  Marcy  Williams  K-P  3A  and 
Miss  Ann  Williams  20-0-0"11 

The  two  Misses  in  question  were  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Williams,  a  man 
of  considerable  personal  wealth  and  Master  of  Boston  Latin  School  for  twenty- 
eight  years.  Smibert  does  not  record  any  price  beside  Miss  Marcy's  name,  possibly 
because  the  20  pounds  covered  both  girls'  portraits,  but  perhaps  also  because  he 
married  Miss  Mary  Williams  a  year  after  she  sat  for  her  portrait.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  the  portrait  owned  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was 
painted  when  she  was  single  and  was  the  means  by  which  she  and  Smibert  came 
together.  An  unusually  tender  portrait  for  him,  it  has  a  gentle  air  still  imbued  with 
the  skill  of  the  early  Smibert  who  was  as  yet  untroubled  by  failing  eyesight. 

John  and  Mary  Smibert's  marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one,  but  one  all 
too  indicative  of  the  high  rate  of  infant  mortality  of  the  time.  For,  starting  with 
their  infant  daughter  Allison,  they  lost  five  children  all  in  their  very  early  years. 
However,  "on  Jan  20, 1735,  about  6  in  the  morning  my  son  Nathaniel  was  born,"12 
the  only  one  of  the  Smibert  children  who  showed  substantial  talent  as  an  artist. 

Rather  less  intense  than  his  father,  Nathaniel's  (1735-1756)  style  is  seen  in  the 
portrait  of  John  Lovell  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Dr.  Williams,  as  Master  of 
Boston  Latin  School  upon  his  retirement.  An  old  friend  of  Nathaniel  Smibert  men- 
tioned the  work  in  a  letter  of  1809  in  which  he  says,  "I  remember  that  one  of  his  first 
portraits  was  the  picture  of  his  old  master,  Lovell,  drawn  while  the  terrific  impres- 
sions of  the  pedagogue  were  yet  vibrating  upon  his  nerves.  I  found  it  so  perfect  a 
likeness  of  my  old  neighbor,  that  I  did  not  wonder  when  my  young  friend  [Nathan- 
iel] told  me  that  a  sudden  undesigned  glance  at  it  had  often  made  him  shudder."13 
The  round  and  roly-poly  face  of  John  Lovell  bears  a  rather  strong  resemblance 
stylistically  and  actually  to  "Edward  Bromfield"  done  by  John  Greenwood  (1727- 
1792)  in  1745,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  two  had  met  through  the  senior 
Smibert.14 

If,  as  Foote  maintains,  this  portrait  of  Lovell  was  done  in  1750,  then  Nathaniel 
Smibert  would  have  been  only  fifteen  years  old  with  his  career  before  him.  This 
career,  however,  was  never  to  develop,  as  he  died  six  years  later  and  was  much 
eulogized  in  Boston  papers,  themselves  a  reminder  of  the  stern  underlying  Calvin- 
ism: "His  Fancy  lively  and  just;  In  his  common  Behaviour  he  was  happily  free  from 
absent  Speculation  or  impertinent  Discourse."15 

Withal,  the  Smibert  endeavors  seem  to  have  been  enjoyable,  to  the  senior  Smi- 
bert especially,  for  some  time  before  his  death  in  1751,  he  penned  this  verse  in  the 
back  of  his  Account  book: 

Let  Lawless  power  in  ye  East  remain 
And  never  cros  the  wide  Atlantick  main 
Here  flourish  learning  trade  and  wealth  increase 
The  hapy  fruits  of  liberty  and  peace. 

Robert  Feke  (1705-1710?  —  1750?)  whose  life  is  still  obscured  by  lack  of  con- 
crete information,  did  most  assuredly  come  to  Boston  in  1741,  and  painted  "The 
Family  of  Isaac  Royal",  which  composition  was  probably  taken  from  Smibert's 


Berkeley  group  portrait.  Smibert,  however,  must  have  been  fairly  well  ensconced 
in  Boston  Society  by  that  time,16  and  hence  Feke  turned  to  Newport  as  a  more 
profitable  area  for  a  portraitist.  He  painted  a  number  of  important  works  there, 
following  rather  closely  the  Baroque  composition  of  the  standing  male  figure,  hand 
jauntily  placed  on  hip.  He  did  smaller  works  as  well,  such  as  a  portrait  of  the  Rhode 
Illus.  No.  4  Islander  Jeremiah  Greene  (b.  1708,  m.  1749)  painting  this  some  time  in  the  mid- 
1740's.  Greene  himself  was  to  serve  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  being  com- 
missioned a  Captain  in  1757  during  the  campaign  to  wrest  Louisburg,  Cape  Breton 
from  the  French.17  In  later  years  he  settled  in  Warwick  as  a  cordwainer,  or  shoe- 
maker. Feke  was  to  return  to  Boston  in  1748,  when  Smibert's  health  was  most  de- 
cidedly on  the  decline,  and  paint  there  his  famous  Bowdoin  family  series,  which, 
with  their  cool  sophistication,  represent  a  further  advancement  in  Boston's 
portraiture.18 

So  much  mystery  still  clouds  Feke's  life  that  one  can  only  wait  for  the  imminent 
study  by  Mr.  Peter  Mooz.  Of  the  lives  of  two  other  native-born  Boston  artists,  how- 
ever, we  know  little  more.  The  first  of  these,  John  Greenwood,  was  a  young  en- 
graver who,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  growing  up  amid  the  paintings  of 
Smibert,  Pelham,  and  Feke,  worked  as  an  engraver  in  the  shop  of  Thomas  John- 
son (c.  1708-1767),  whose  business  it  was  to  engrave  portraits  of  the  famous.  In 
1745,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Greenwood  started  out  to  paint  portraits  on  his  own 
in  a  city  where  Smibert  himself  was  increasingly  troubled  with  failing  sight,  Copley 
was  only  seven  years  old,  and  Robert  Feke  had  just  painted  the  magnificent  pair 
of  Newport  ministers,  the  Reverend  Callender  and  the  Reverend  Hiscox.  Green- 
wood, five  years  later,  did  perhaps  his  finest  portrait  of  the  redoubtable  Reverend 
lllus.  No.  5  Samuel  Phillips,  a  man  of  more  than  sufficient  character  to  stir  an  unusual  response 
from  the  artist.  "Piercingly  devout"19  in  Alan  Burroughs'  words,  it  is  far  more 
striking  than  another  Greenwood  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Prince  done  in  the 
same  year.  This  is  the  Samuel  Phillips  who  was  ordained  in  Andover  in  1711,  and 
who  served  as  pastor  of  the  South  Parish  for  sixty-one  years.  Painted  when  the 
subject  was  sixty  years  old,  there  is  much  of  the  fierce  dignity  of  age  in  the  work. 
One  can  agree  with  Burroughs  when  he  says,  "in  Samuel  Phillips  he  seems  to  have 
found  his  best  subject  for  he  achieved  a  sureness  of  modeling,  an  ease  of  strength 
and  characterization  and  sympathetic  feeling  which  appears  in  no  other  portraits 
signed  by  him."-'"  By  now  Greenwood  was  sufficiently  skillful  to  have  Pelham 
engrave  his  work,  and,  in  1750,  Pelham  engraved  the  Greenwood  portrait  of  the 
above-mentioned  Reverend  Thomas  Prince.21 

A  charming  if  not  magnificent  Greenwood  is  to  be  found  in  the  affectionate 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Moffat  (nee  Catherine  Cutt)  —  she  and  her  husband  are  "two  of 
Greenwood's  jolliest  efforts"22  —  in  which  the  subdued  colors,  especially  the  grey- 
greenish  hues  contrast  with  the  rosy  skin  tones  to  make  as  delicate  a  work  as 
Greenwood  seems  to  have  produced  in  this  country.  Although  he  left  for  Surinam 
a  year  before  Joseph  Blackburn  set  foot  in  America,  the  Moffat  portrait  suggests 
that  had  he  stayed  he  might  have  developed  more  in  the  decorative  style  of  Black- 
burn than  in  Copley's  precise  vein. 

Greenwood's  contemporary  and  ifanotl  certainly  his  acquaintance  was  Joseph 
Badger  (1708-1765)  who,  of  the  two,  perhaps  more  often  produced  portraits  imbued 
with  "an  iron-tinctured  essence  of  provincial  stiffness"  as  Dr.  Richardson  so  suc- 
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cinctly  puts  it.23  A  house  painter,  a  glazier,  and  finally  a  sign  painter,  Badger's 
rather  wooden  adults  do  indeed  seem  more  in  the  area  of  heraldry  than  personal 
communication  with  the  sitter.  The  painting  of  Mrs.  Storer,  however,  shows  a  cer-  lllus.  No.  6 
tain  gentleness  that  reflects  the  influence  of  Smibert's  female  portraits.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  this  work  of  1746  with  another  work  attributed  to  Badger, 
that  of  Mrs.  John  Marston,  painted  about  1755.  Not  as  dramatic  a  work  as  that  of 
her  husband  Colonel  Marston,  it  does,  nevertheless,  reveal  a  certain  progress 
over  the  years.  Badger's  children's  portraits  remain  his  happiest  statements,  an 
excellent  example  of  which  is  at  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  Boston's  artistic  'provincial  stiffness,'  Joseph  Blackburn 
came  to  Boston  from  Newport  late  in  1754.  His  graceful  and  delicately  colored 
portraits  were  first  seen  on  the  Island  of  Bermuda  in  1753.  From  that  wealthy  isle 
he  came  to  Newport  in  1754  and  painted  portraits  of  sufficient  elan  to  win 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  written  from  Thomas  Vernon  to  his  prestigious  friend 
in  Boston,  James  Boutineau  on  November  25, 1754. 24  It  was  an  auspicious  time  for 
Blackburn  to  come  to  Boston  as  Smibert  had  died,  Robert  Feke  had  disappeared 
so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  John  Greenwood  had  left  for  Surinam  three  years 
previously,  and  Joseph  Badger  was  certainly  no  real  competition  for  the  easy  grace 
that  Blackburn  commanded.  About  1755,  he  painted  a  marvelous  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Flucker25  whose  very  esteemed  father,  Brigadier  General  Samuel  Waldo,  lllus.  No.  7 
was  painted  by  Feke  about  1750.  Both  portraits  quite  properly  are  owned  by  Bowdoin 
College,  as  Hannah  Waldo  married  Thomas  Flucker  whose  first  wife  was  Judith 
Bowdoin.  Hannah  and  Thomas  were  married  on  January  14,  1751,  so  that  the 
portrait  is  not  a  wedding  picture  as  was  often  the  case,  but  is  a  work  done  after 
Blackburn's  arrival  in  Boston.  Most  interestingly,  their  daughter  married  Henry 
Knox,  over  their  protests,  and  the  son-in-law  had  the  inestimable  pleasure  of  know- 
ing that  his  mother-in-law  was  among  those  evacuating  Boston  because  of  his  place- 
ment of  cannon  on  Dorchester  Heights.  Despite  being  described  by  the  Marquis 
de  Chastellux  who  saw  him  during  the  Revolution  as  "very  fat  but  very  active,  and 
of  a  gay  and  amiable  character,"2"  Knox  had  engineered  the  fantastic  task  of  mov- 
ing some  200  cannon  from  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  they  had  been  liberated  by 
Ethan  Allen,  to  Dorchester  Heights. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Flucker  bears  an  interesting  relationship  to  Boston's  art  by 
the  pose  of  the  figure.  It  is  taken  from  a  mezzotint  made  by  Isaac  Beckett  after  a 
portrait  of  Princess  Anne,  painted  by  William  Wissing  c.  1683. 27  In  Boston  the 
first  known  use  of  this  composition  was  in  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Wanton  (?) 
done  by  Smibert  about  1729. 28,29  Feke  then  used  the  pose  in  his  1748  portrait  of 
Mrs.  James  Bowdoin  II,  the  only  change  being  the  reversal  of  the  landscape.  John 
Greenwood  copied  the  pose  directly  from  Feke's  portrait  while  painting  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Whipple,30  and,  finally,  young  John  Singleton  Copley  gave  this  pose  to  his 
work,  "Mrs.  Joseph  Mann,"  in  1753. 31'32  A  curious  aspect  of  the  Blackburn  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Flucker  is  that,  although  the  original  oil  by  Wissing  showed  Princess  Anne 
displaying  a  strand  of  pearls  between  her  hands,  no  such  jewelry  is  seen  in  the 
Flucker  oil.  Mrs.  Flucker's  hands  hover  rather  nonsensically,  a  difficulty  that  other 
artists  were  to  resolve  by  placing  a  flower  in  the  upper  hand  and  a  basket  or  dish  in 
the  lower,  as  did  Greenwood  in  the  Whipple  portrait.  If  the  sitter  was  not  able  to 
produce  the  required  pearls,  or  at  least  did  not  wish  herself  falsely  represented,  this 
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solution  seemed  best. 

Blackburn,  however,  brought  more  than  stock  poses  with  him  to  Boston,  for  his 
was  a  far  lighter,  more  decorative  touch  than  Boston  had  yet  seen,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  some  of  Feke's  work  six  years  earlier.  Compared  to  his  rather 
stolid  contemporary,  Joseph  Badger,  Blackburn  was  tremendously  facile,  using  a 
gentle  brush  that  softened  harsh  shadows  and  made  hands  universally  graceful 
with  long,  attenuated  fingers.  Above  all,  he  displayed  an  extraordinary  love  of  the 
rich  fabrics  and  complex  laces  with  which  the  fashionable  ladies  of  Boston  clothed 
themselves;  in  Blackburn's  work  the  light  plays  richly  on  the  costume  and  dif- 
fusely on  the  face.  Even  in  his  portraits  of  men,  like  the  youthfully  confident 
Benjamin  Ellery,  painted  in  1756,  there  is  a  melding  of  recognizable  features  and 
delight  in  the  plush  red  coat.33  Such  spandrel  portraits,  with  their  immediate  ap- 
peal and  avoidance  of  complex  poses,  attracted  the  young  Copley,  as  did  the 
older  artist's  color  sense.  Copley  combined  both  the  format  and  the  style  in  an 
early  portrait  of  Jane  Browne  in  1756. 34  He  patterned  other  portraits  closely  after 
Blackburn's  compositions,  although,  as  we  have  seen  with  the  Flucker  portrait, 
Copley  used  the  same  mezzotint  source  two  years  before  Blackburn  had.  This  was, 
no  doubt,  made  possible  by  the  number  of  mezzotints  at  hand,  since  Copley's 
mother  married  Peter  Pelham  in  1748.  Three  years  later,  Copley  was  once  more 
fatherless;  Smibert  also  had  died;  and  a  year  later  Greenwood  left  for  Surinam. 
Not  surprisingly,  Copley  felt  the  need  to  help  support  his  newly-widowed  mother. 
He  started  his  career  in  1753  in  Boston  where  the  artistic  vacuum  was  soon  to  at- 
tract Blackburn,  and,  hence,  enable  Copley  to  have  an  inestimable  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  a  mature  European  artist  at  a  time  when  his  own  needs  were  so 
great.35  Yet,  charming  as  much  as  Blackburn's  work  is,  for  example  the  very  lovely 
Margaret  Temple  in  the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,3*5  he 
never  seemed  to  be  able  to  reach  the  degree  of  character-revelation  that  was  to  make 
Copley's  work  so  famous.  The  latter  was  never  more  successful  in  this  than  in  his 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Hill,  painted  in  1764.  The  wife  of  "Samuel  Hill  of  Boston, 
shopkeeper,"37  she  was  precisely  the  sort  of  ruggedly  attractive  Bostonian  that 
Copley  portrayed  so  well.  While  the  color  scheme  is  muted  and  yet  warm,  it  is 
perhaps  in  her  firmly  clasped  hands  that  much  of  her  character  is  revealed.  Like 
the  hands  of  Epes  Sargent's  portrait  (1760),  they  are  large,  rather  stubby,  and  in- 
disputedly  her  own,  unlike  the  graceful  arching  fingers  of  a  Blackburn,  or  even  of 
Copley  himself  in  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Scott,  c.  1765,  where  her  hands  flutter 
daintily  about  her.  Copley,  in  his  teens  when  Blackburn  arrived,  was  to  dominate 
utterly  the  Boston  portrait  scene  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Indeed,  his  dominance 
may  have  encouraged  Blackburn  to  go  to  England.38 

Left  with  a  clear  field,  Copley,  diplomatically  picking  his  clients  about  equally 
from  both  Tones  and  Whigs  (among  the  latter  group  were  numbered  John  Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adams),  continued  to  work  predominately  in  the  Boston  area, 
painting  some  350  portraits  in  all  from  1753  to  1774. 3n  Finally,  through  the  combi- 
nation of  pressures  arising  from  dissatisfaction  with  his  limited  role  as  a  portrait  it 
and  political  problems  connected  with  his  family,  he  sailed  for  England  on  June  10, 
1774.  Less  than  two  years  later,  the  extraordinary  Reverend  Jonas  Clarke,  minister 
of  The  Church  of  Christ  in  Lexington,  and  a  politically  powerful  man,  mounted  the 
pulpit  on  the  19th  of  April,  and,  with  his  great  voice,  denounced  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
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ington  and  the  British  barbarity  in  it.  Clarke  was  a  giant  of  a  man  who  wore  a 
great  white  wig  to  increase  his  awesomeness  as  he  preached  from  high  above  his 
congregation.  His  impact  can  be  imagined  as  he  boomed  out:  "more  like  murderers 
and  cutthroats  than  the  troops  of  a  Christian  king,  without  provocation,  without 
warning,  when  no  war  was  proclaimed,  they  have  drawn  the  sword  of  violence 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  and  with  a  cruelty  and  barbarity  which  would 
have  made  the  most  innocent  savage  blush,  they  shed  INNOCENT  BLOOD!" 

The  battle  being  joined,  the  Revolutionary  War  proceeded,  and  with  it  came  the 
dectyne  of  portraiture  in  Boston,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Colonies.40  Not  until 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  and  with  it  the  gradual  revival  of  interest  in  cultural 
rather  than  martial  aspects  of  life,  did  the  new  country  seek  to  have  its  portrait 
taken  once  again.  When  it  did,  the  first  subjects  were  those  men  who  are  now 
recognized  as  political  or  military  heroes.  Charles  Willson  Peale  (1741-1827)  was 
painting  such  portraits  in  Philadelphia,  and  John  Trumbull  (1756-1843)  was  try- 
ing to  arouse  interest  in  patriotic  scenes  in  the  hectic  years  immediately  following 
the  successful  drive  for  independence.  In  Boston  there  was  still  no  name  with 
luster  equal  to  that  of  C.W.  Peale,  but  a  Danish  painter,  Christian  Gullagher  (1759- 
1826),  came  to  America  in  1786.  A  year  later,  Gullagher  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  in  Boston  when  George  Washington  came  on  his  triumphant  tour.  (Washington's 
patience,  by  this  time,  was  rapidly  approaching  the  vanishing  point  in  the  matter 
of  having  his  portrait  taken.)  Happily,  the  amateur  historian,  Dr.  Belknap  was  in 
Boston  at  the  time,  and  from  his  Almanacs  one  can  get  an  inkling  of  the  veneration 
that  met  the  newly  inaugurated  President  in  this  city  of  18,000  in  1789. 

"October  24,  1789,  Saturday,  George  Washington  arrived  at  Boston  from  New 
York.  In  the  morning  he  reviewed  General  Brook's  militia  on  Cambridge  Common 
then  proceeded  through  Brookline  and  Roxbury  and  was  received  at  the  entrance 
of  the  town  by  the  selectman  and  citizens  drawn  up  in  two  lines  extending  from 
Deacon  Brown's  greenhouse  to  the  Lamb  Tavern,  arranged  according  to  their  sev- 
eral professions,  distinguished  by  proper  flags  and  devices. 

October  27, 1789,  General  Washington  having  appointed  this  day  for  the  clergy 
of  the  town  to  wait  upon  him,  we  went  at  ten  o'clock  to  his  lodging  and  paid  him 
our  respects;  after  which  he  went  to  the  chapel  and  heard  music  and  dined  at 
Fanueil  Hall  by  invitation  of  the  Governor  and  Council. 

While  he  was  in  the  chapel,  Gullagher,  the  painter,  stole  a  likeness  of  him  from 
a  pew  behind  the  pulpit. 

Gullagher  followed  Washington  to  Portsmouth  where  he  sat  for  two  and  a  half 
hours  form  him  to  take  is  portrait  which  he  did  and  obtained  a  very  good  likeness, 
after  which  he  laid  aside  the  likeness  he  took  in  the  chapel  which  however  was 
not  a  bad  one."41 

Washington  himself  mentioned  the  sitting  in  his  diary:  "(November  1789  at 
Portsmouth)  Tuesday  3d,  Sat  two  hours  in  the  forenoon  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Brick  (probably  Samuel  Breck  Esq.)  of  that  place,  who  wrote  Major  Johnson  that 
it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  that  he  might 
be  indulged."42 

Gullagher's  end  result  was  a  somewhat  awkward  but  basically  sensitive  portrait 
of  the  George  Washington  who  had  just  a  year  earlier  accepted  the  office  of  Presi-      Illus.  No.  8 
dent  of  the  group  of  states  that  he  had  helped  form  into  an  independent  nation. 
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No  longer  the  dashing  Colonel  that  C.W.  Peale  found  in  1772  when  Washington 
had  "Set  for  Mr.  Peale  to  finish  my  face,"43  he  was  a  man  seventeen  years  older, 
beset  by  the  factional  troubles  that  threatened  to  destroy  the  country  before  it 
was  fairly  able  to  function.  The  portrait  is  a  strangely  moving  work,  especially 
since  done  by  a  foreigner.  Yet,  as  in  the  Colonial  period,  there  was  native-born 
talent  as  well  as  "imported"  artists  available  to  fill  the  demand.  It  was  the  same 
lure  of  the  Presidential  portrait  that  helped  speed  the  native  Rhode  Islander,  Gil- 
bert Stuart  (1755-1828),  homewards  to  America  after  eighteen  years  absence,  with 
the  declaration :  "I  expect  to  make  a  fortune  by  Washington  alone.  I  calculate  upon 
making  a  plurality  of  his  portraits,  whole  lengths  .  .  .  and  much  more  besides.  .  .  ."44 
This  he  was  to  do  in  addition  to  several  private  portraits  until,  in  1805,  Senator 
Jonathan  Mason  felt  Boston  had  been  too  long  without  an  outstanding  resident 
portraitist  and  persuaded  Stuart  to  settle  here  and  serve  the  whole  new  generation 
that  had  grown  up  since  Copley's  time. 

Now,  what  of  the  other  fields  of  painting  in  the  18th  century,  this  century  that 
had  so  proscribed  works  other  than  portraiture  that  Copley  felt  himself  but  a 
glorified  craftsman? 

Owing  to  the  dual  factors  of  a  softening  of  the  religious  strictures  after  1783 
and  an  interest  in  local  scenes  now  reinforced  by  nationalism,  there  was  a  rising 
demand  for  regional  landscape  painting.  One  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  was 
lllus.  No.9  the  work  of  "Boston  Light"  by  Jonathan  Edes  (active  1787-1793),  painted  in  1789. 
Originally  an  over-mantle,4r>  this  decorative  scene  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  the 
gentle  colors,  now  muted  by  time,  being  an  almost  powdery  apple-green  bay 
broken  by  self-contained  whitecaps.  Scattered  throughout  are  little  genre-like 
scenes.  These  almost  make  of  the  painting  a  conversation  piece  in  terms  of  a  work 
meant  to  excite  comment  and  to  stimulate  conversation  through  familiar  scenes. 
The  hunter  fires  his  piece  at  ducks  quite  properly  coming  in  low  under  turbulent, 
cloudy  skies;  the  man  sits  alone  and  fishes  on  a  promontory;  boats  reach  for  their 
dockings;  all  without  a  real  sense  of  overall  design,  but  with  a  unity  the  artist 
knew  he  could  count  on:  that  of  recognition  of  a  harbor  that  had  rather  recently 
seen  tea  and  shot  fall  into  its  waters  and  had  known  peace  for  only  six  years.  Curi- 
ously, English  landscapists  had  come  to  America  starting  in  1792,  but  these  men, 
like  Grombridge  and  Winstan,  had  concerned  themselves  with  cities  such  as  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  there  being  little  demand  for  an  imported  landscapist  in 
the  same  city  where  Gullagher  was  pursuing  Washington  to  Portsmouth.  Perhaps 
Boston's  memories  were  too  fresh,  but  when  it  came  to  depicting  the  land,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  people,  Bostonians  seem  to  have  preferred  for  a  time  the  open  affec- 
tion of  an  essentially  primitive  Edes  to  the  more  detached  sophistication  of  men 
like  George  Beck  (1748  or  1750-1812)  or  Francis  Guy  (c.  1760-1820). *a 

Another  extraordinarily  interesting  piece  of  nonportraiture  is  "The  Good  Sa- 
maritan," painted  by  John  Johnston  (1753-1818),  son  of  Thomas  Johnston  (c.  1708- 
1767),  signmaker  and  artist-of-all-work  at  whose  shop  John  Greenwood  had  served 
his  apprenticeship.17 
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NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 


VV  ith  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  on  September  3,  1784,  ending  the 
Colonial  period  of  American  history  and  starting  the  thirteen  colonies  on  their 
way  to  nationhood,  there  was  a  new  urgency  in  the  Arts  in  America.  Artists,  such 
as  the  Philadelphian  Charles  Willson  Peale,  set  out  to  record  the  portraits  of  Revo- 
lutionary War  heroes,  even  as  early  as  1781,  shortly  after  Cornwallis  surrendered 
at  Yorktown.  John  Trumbull's  nationalism  took  rather  a  different  tack  when,  a 
year  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  he  resolved  to  paint  a  series  of  dramatic  narrative 
works  of  great  Revolutionary  events,  to  be  published  as  engravings.  What  had 
seemed  so  dramatic  at  the  moment  of  its  happening,  however,  simply  did  not  trans- 
late well  into  black  and  white  prints,  nor  to  the  great  Capitol  murals  he  did  some 
years  later,  although  Trumbull's  sketches  were  fresh  and  immediate. 

Further,  as  Dr.  Richardson  has  observed,  the  American  taste  ran  more  to  per- 
sonal portraits,  individual  works  of  its  great  men  that  could  be  appreciated  by  one 
man  or  a  small  organization.1  Whether  the  memories  were  too  fresh  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  death-laden  scenes  of  Trumbull,  or  whether  the  deeply  ingrained 
Puritan  tradition  of  portraiture's  sole  legitimacy  as  art  was  too  strong,  Boston,  for 
its  part,  was  to  choose  the  portrait.  Yet  in  the  early  awkward  years  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  literature  that  recovered  first  in  Boston.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
literature  that  reflected  a  defensive  cultural  attitude,  the  recent  military  victory 
notwithstanding,  but  an  attitude  that  can  be  read  in  the  visual  arts  too.  It  was  no 
accident,  it  seems,  that  it  took  a  brash  egoist  like  Gilbert  Stuart  to  reawaken  inter- 
est in  portraiture,  a  man  of  proven  worth  and  reputation  whose  eighteen  years 
abroad  in  England  and  Ireland  were  by  no  means  a  detraction. 

Read  what  the  American  poet  and  political  satirist,  Philip  Freneau,  was  writ- 
ing in  1788:  "As  to  those  authors  who  have  lately  exported  themselves  from 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  bost  that  they  have  introduced  the  Muses  among  us  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  late  war  .  .  .  they  are  however  excusable  in  treating  American 
authors  as  inferiors;  a  political  and  a  literary  independence  of  their  nation  being 
two  very  different  things  —  the  first  was  accomplished  in  about  seven  years,  the 
latter  will  not  be  completely  effected  perhaps  in  as  many  centuries."2  He  gives  as 
well  a  piece  of  advice  to  authors  that  is  all  too  apropos  in  this  scholarly  town:  "Be 
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particular  careful  to  avoid  all  connection  with  doctors  of  law  and  divinity,  masters 
of  arts,  professors  of  colleges  and  in  general  all  those  that  wear  square  black  caps. 
A  mere  scholar  and  an  original  author  are  two  animals  as  different  from  each 
other  as  a  fresh  and  salt  water  sailor."3 

There  were  those,  however,  who  would  have  rejected  any  English  writing  out 
of  hand,  especially  novelists.  Among  these  critics  was  the  American  novelist, 
Royall  Tyler,  who  let  fly  this  barrage  in  the  preface  to  The  Algerine  Captaive,  first 
printed  in  1797:  "If  the  English  Novel  does  not  inculcate  vice,  it  at  least  impresses 
on  the  young  mind  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  world  in  which  she  is  to  live.  It  paints 
the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  a  strange  country;  excites  a  fondness  for  false 
splendour  and  renders  the  homespun  habits  of  her  own  country  disgusting."4  It  is 
a  tribute  to  Gilbert  Stuart's  acumen  that  he  seems  to  have  been  able  to  tread  be- 
tween both  camps  without  arousing  the  ire  of  either.  In  one  of  his  very  first  por- 
traits in  America,  that  of  Mrs.  Richard  Yates  painted  in  New  York  City,  he  seem- 
ingly has  caught  her  amidst  her  sewing,  a  homey  task,  yet  the  rich  sheen  of  her 
satin  dress  mitigates  the  "homespun  habit." 

Stuart  was  ready  to  fill  the  need  for  heroes'  portraits  too,  as  he  had  been  for  En- 
gland, and  he  arrived  in  Boston  in  1805  with  the  impeccable  credentials  of  the  un- 
finished portraits  of  Jefferson  and  Madison  and  the  recent  completion  of  the 
Vaughan  and  Landsdowne  portraits  of  Washington.  Much  of  the  reason  for  Gilbert 
Stuart's  success  lay  in  his  brilliant  color  sense,  a  trait  that  is  very  evident  in  the 
Illus.  No.  10  portrait  of  Mrs.  Aaron  Davis.  Although  she  was  a  somewhat  plain  woman,  his 
brushwork  more  than  compensated  for  it,  particularly  in  the  clean  whites  and  reds. 
It  is  altogether  a  handsome  work  demonstrating  the  mature  skill  of  the  artist. 

There  could  be  no  better  evaluation  of  his  prestigious  position  than  that  given  by 
the  unfortunate  John  Trumbull  who  was  contemplating  coming  to  Boston  as  a 
portraitist  at  the  same  time.  He  says  of  Stuart,  "He  had  been  promised  the  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Jonathan  Mason,  Senator,  and  his  friends  who  were  the  rich  and  fash- 
ionable of  the  place  and  Mr.  Stuart  having  accordingly  accepted  the  invitation, 
was  preparing  to  quit  Washington  and  establish  himself  in  Boston.  This  was 
enough,  for  Boston  was  then  a  small  town,  compared  with  its  present  importance 
and  did  by  no  means  offer  an  adequate  field  of  success  for  two  rival  artists.  I  there- 
fore immediately  returned  to  New  York  . .  ."5 

Whereas  Trumbull  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  professional  competition, 
no  such  feeling  was  generated  against  John  Ritto  Penniman  (1783-?),  who  was 
really  a  jack  of  all  trades  in  the  artistic  area.  He  showed  a  remarkable  adaptability, 
painting  military  banners,  membership  certificates  for  various  organizations,  and 
personal  portraits.  In  "Hunter  and  Dog,"  there  is  much  of  the  charm  and  fresh- 
ness of  his  work;  although  the  composition  itself  is  derived  from  a  print  published 
in  London  in  1801  by  W.B.  Walker."  He  has  been  described  as  "Penniman,  friend 
and  associate  of  Gilbert  Stuart"  and  indeed  seems  to  have  been  one  of  Stuart's 
artistic  friends  as  well  as  the  landscapist  Alvan  Fisher's  teacher  in  1810. 

Essentially  unchallenged,  Stuart  worked  steadily  in  Boston  from  1805  until  his 
death  in  1828;  an  outstanding  career  that,  like  Copley's,  has  recently  been  treated 
in  a  comprehensive  retrospective.7 

One  of  Stuart's  competitors  in  his  later  yen-,  w.v.  Chester  Harding  (1702-1866), 
one  of  the  many  Boston  artists  who  seem  always  to  have  inspired  some  poet  or, 
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more  often,  poetess.  Although  a  great  deal  of  Harding's  popularity  sprang  from 
his  great  gangling  physique  and  rough-hewn  frontiersman's  aura,  Mrs.  Louisa  J. 
Park  nevertheless  penned  the  following: 

Is  there  no  magic  in  the  works  of  man? 

Sits  there  no  spirit  Bryant  on  thy  pen? 

Doth  Allston  commune  with  but  earthly  things? 

Is  it  no  witchcraft  that  round  Harding  flings, 

The  mighty  power  to  chain  Expression  down  and  sketch  with 
equal  ease  the  sage  or  clown.8 
As  Barker  points  out:  in  portraiture,  both  the  detached  intellectual  and  the  emo- 
tionally sensitive  portraitist  have  an  advantage  over  the  "bluff  and  hearty  natures" 
such  as  Harding's  who  move  with  enviable  ease  through  social  circles  but  on  an 
inevitably  more  shallow  level.9  Harding  is  really  but  another  link  in  the  unbroken 
chain  of  self-taught  portraitists  who  worked  in  Boston's  environs  since  the  early 
beginnings  of  Greenwood  and  Badger,  and,  of  course,  Copley.  Stuart  by  contrast 
was,  upon  his  arrival  in  Boston,  a  thoroughly  trained  artist,  essentially  English  in 
style,  and  it  was  not  until  Harding  departed  for  England  in  1823  and  Stuart  felt 
comfortable  in  his  old  age  that  he  began  to  paint  his  really  piercing  studies  of  men 
like  Nathaniel  Bowditch.  Harding,  upon  his  return  from  England,  only  months 
before  Stuart  died,  did  achieve  a  high  degree  of  characterization  in  his  portrait  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  in  the  earlier  portrait  of  Hannah  Adams. 

Miss  Adams  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum10  which  served  such 
an  extremely  important  function  in  Harding's  life,  both  as  a  neighbor  to  his  galleries 
and  as  an  institution  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  exhibit.  Hannah  Adams,  a  teacher, 
scholar,  and  prolific  author,  especially  on  religion  and  its  relation  to  humanity, 
was,  by  dint  of  her  scholarship,  the  first  woman  member  of  the  Athenaeum.  She 
delighted  and  amazed  the  staff  in  her  application.  "Miss  Adams  when  studying 
any  subject  concentrated  her  attention  upon  it  to  the  extent  of  entire  oblivion 
to  her  surroundings.  While  intent  upon  a  book  at  the  Athenaeum  she  would  sit  for 
a  whole  day  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  When  the  dinner  hour  arrived  she  heeded  it 
not  and  Mr.  Shaw  would  quietly  lock  the  doors  and  go  to  his  own  dinner,  finding 
her  in  the  same  place  on  his  return,  she  not  even  having  noted  his  absence  .  .  .  asked 
if  this  were  true  she  said  'Well,  I  don't  think  it  happened  more  than  once  or 
twice.'  "n  Several  of  Miss  Adams'  lady  admirers  agreed  to  have  her  portrait  painted, 
and,  either  in  1823  or,  more  likely  in  the  winter  of  1826,  Chester  Harding  received 
the  commission  and  executed  the  portrait  which  hung  in  the  initial  Boston 
Athenaeum  Gallery  Exhibition  in  1827. 12 

Despite  the  prominence  of  Boston's  portraitists,  all  was  not  portraiture  in  her 
art,  and,  after  the  further  testings  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
which  ended  it  in  1814,  there  seemed  to  be  an  expansion  into  other  subject  areas, 
in  a  free  and  open  fashion.  One  of  the  most  charming  instances  was  the  ever- 
present  itinerant  landscape  and  scene  painter  whose  services  were  often  summoned 
in  behalf  of  the  multi-hued,  quasi-social  militia  companies  that  disported  on  the 
Boston  Common  throughout  the  early  19th  century.  Looking  at  the  sometimes 
sober-sided  Bostonians  who  sat  to  Stuart  or  Harding,  it  seems  strange  to  think  that 
they  were  contemporary  with  these  somewhat  frivolous  units  such  as  the  New  En- 
gland Guards.  Yet  this  was  part  of  the  entire  scene  of  Boston,  and  artists  like  Alvan 
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Fisher  and  Samuel  L.  Gerry  earned  additional  income  from  works  that  served  es- 
sentially as  would  a  unit  photograph  of  the  Hat-in-the-Ring  Squadron  in  WW  I. 

Such  an  artist  was  Benjamin  B.  Curtis  (c.  1795-1860?)  who  started  work  as  an 
ornamental  artist  in  1818  and  the  next  year  did  "The  Encampment  of  the  New 
lllus.  No.  12  England  Guards  upon  Savin  Hill,  under  the  Command  of  Capt.  George  W.  Lyman," 
and  signed  it  along  the  bottom  left  margin,  "Sept  11, 1819,"  and  in  the  right  bottom 
margin,  "Painted  by  B.B.  Curtis."  As  militia  groups  were  so  prevalent  in  Boston, 
it  seems  worthwhile  to  trace  the  history  of  this  work  a  bit  further.  We  read  the 
following  in  the  handwritten,  daily  log  kept  by  the  company : 

September  1,  1819  Rec'd  an  order  from  Captain  Lyman  for  a  Campaign,  Three 
days  at  Savin  Hill,  Dorchester. 

September  9,  1819  Pursuant  to  Orders,  the  Company  met  at  the  Armory  12 
o'clock  A.M.  Present  47  members  and  two  officers.  At  Vi  past  one  o'clock  pro- 
ceeded with  our  Field  Pieces  over  South  Boston  Bridge  to  Savin  Hill,  Dorchester, 
the  same  delightful  spot  where  the  Corps  encamped  in  1817  —  Arrived  on  the 
ground  at  3  o'clock  immediately  pitched  tents  and  at  half  past  four  the  camp 
was  in  complete  order.  The  Flag  was  hoisted  under  a  National  Salute  of  13  guns. 
September  11,  1819  Roll  called  at  9  o'clock,  present  45  members.  The  Company 
had  an  Infantry  Drill  under  Captain  Lyman  —  during  the  morning  a  Painter 
was  employed  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  encampment  which  is  to  ornament  the 
Armory  of  the  Corps.  At  12  o'clock  The  Company  dined  Vi  past  One,  The 
tents  struck,  Fired  Three  Vollies  Gave  Three  hearty  cheers  and  took  up  the 
Line  of  March.13 

Quite  apart  from  its  firmly  documented  history,  this  painting  is  bright  and  fresh, 
overall  a  tribute  to  the  immediacy  of  many  of  the  "primitive"  or  "fancy"  painters 
that  were  working  concurrently  with  the  better-known  portraitists,  as  we  have  seen 
with  Penniman  and  Stuart.  On  occasion,  an  artist  would  be  in  command  of  the 
Infantry,  as  was  the  case  of  Henry  Sargent  (1770-1845),  a  friend  of  Stuart  and  a 
man  whose  military  prowess  prompted  this  comment:  "I  well  remember  the  finest 
body  of  light  infantry  I  ever  saw  out  of  regular  service,  going  through  their  evolu- 
tions on  the  mall  and  on  the  common  of  Boston,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Sargent.""  Beneath  it  all  however,  Sargent  was  an  artist  doing  numerous  portraits 
lllu*.  No.  13  and  on  a  much  more  intimate  scale,  "The  Dinner  Party"  painted  about  1821.  Tra- 
ditionally representing  a  gathering  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Club  at  his  house 
at  10  Franklin  Place,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  interior  scenes  involving 
architectural  space.  The  faces  of  the  guests  are  distinct  but  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered portraits.  Much  of  the  work  is  sombre,  but,  in  passages  like  the  servant 
at  the  left  of  the  table,  Sargent's  control  of  light  is  very  sure,  creating  an  ex- 
traordinarily delicate  effect.  He  was  uncertain  of  its  reception,  as  is  evident  in  i 
letter  to  his  old  friend  John  Trumbull  when  he  wrote  to  him  from  Boston  on 
September  17, 1821 : 
Dear  Sire, 

Mr.  D.L.  Brown,  .  .  .  takes  with  him  a  picture  called  Dinner  Party  which  he 

has  purchased  of  mc  and  intend'  exhibiting  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  — 

should  you  be  able  to  render  him  any  advii  e  or  assistant  c  it  will  In-  i  onfrring  a 

■  I  I  feel  a  very  great  solii  itude  on  the  occasion,  this  bring  my  first 

attempt  of  a  work  of  this  kind  . . .'" 


The  painting  subsequently  went  on  to  garner  a  sound  reputation,  as  did  its  com- 
panion piece,  "The  Tea  Party."  Both  works  are  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Shortly  after  "The  Tea  Party"  was  painted  in  1827,  Boston's  art  was  to  receive 
the  extremely  significant  support  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  In  May  1827,  the 
Athenaeum  Gallery  opened  for  an  exhibition  and  did,  thereby,  "invite  Artists  to 
furnish  specimens  of  their  works  and  gentlemen  possessing  valuable  pictures  to 
contribute  to  the  exhibition  by  the  loan  of  them."111 

The  value  of  such  a  forum  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  It  encouraged  non- 
portrait  art,  outside  collections,  European  masters  (at  least  within  the  knowledge 
of  the  art  historians  of  the  period),  and  steady  showing  of  sound  people  from  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  New  York  had  The  American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  by  1826,  ex-Bostonian  S.F.B.  Morse  had  led  a  splinter  group  to  form  The  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  but  Boston  was  still  without  a  real  focal  point  for  the 
resident  artists  and  interested  laymen.  The  Athenaeum  Gallery  filled  this  critical 
need,  and  through  expert,  judicious,  even  courageous  buying  in  terms  of  the  times, 
formed  the  eventual  nucleus  for  the  embryonic  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  as 
well  as  being  the  medium  through  which  many  private  collectors  of  European 
works  were  shown  to  artists  and  public  alike. 

It  was  particularly  fortuitous  that  the  Athenaeum  was  formed  in  1827,  for,  in 
the  next  year,  the  outstanding  "Painter  of  Ship  and  Shore,"  Robert  Salmon  (c. 
1775-c.  1842),  came  to  Boston  carrying  a  goodly  supply  of  his  oils  painted  along 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain.17  They  found  a  ready  market  at  the  reasonable  sum  of 
$10.00  apiece,  stimulated  interest  in  marine  works,  and,  more  importantly,  Salmon 
himself  became  extremely  active  in  artistic  circles.  His  remarkable  career  was  set 
forth  by  Professor  Wilmerding.18 

Salmon  first  exhibited  at  The  Boston  Athenaeum  in  1829  and  exhibited  in  no  less 
than  thirty-six  exhibitions,  thereby  providing  a  standard  of  excellence  in  marine 
painting  that  was  to  survive  for  some  forty-four  years.  An  idea  of  his  crisp,  yet 
often  dramatic  renditions  of  the  great  ships  and  small  that  plied  Boston  harbor 
can  be  seen  in  "Rainsford  Island,"  a  work  in  the  Karolik  collection  that  is  attrib-  Illus.  No.  14 
uted  to  his  hand. 

The  Gloucester  artist,  Fitz  Hugh  Lane  (1804-1865),  whose  first  employment  in 
Boston  was  as  a  lithographer,  and  among  whose  subjects  was  a  later  encampment  of 
the  New  England  Guards  at  Barnstable  in  September  1839,19  turned  his  hand  to 
marine  oils  about  1847.  An  early  and  spirited  view  of  "Constitution  Wharf  and  Illus.  No.  15 
Boston  Harbor"  is  attributed  to  Lane  by  Professor  Wilmerding,  and  certainly  the 
painting  reflects  much  of  the  Salmon  influence.20  The  harbor  proved  an  attractive 
subject  also  for  the  far  more  primitive  artist,  Thomas  Chambers  (active  1835-1855), 
to  whose  hand  is  attributed  the  oil  of  Boston  Harbor  of  about  1850.  Obviously,  the 
combination  of  restless  New  England  weather,  diverse  and  scattered  islands,  and, 
above  all,  the  great  volume  of  shipping  attracted  artists  of  all  skill  levels  to  paint 
Boston  Harbor.  It  was  secure,  comforting,  prestigious,  and  greatly  in  demand  as  a 
subject.  Yet,  there  was  an  artist  in  Boston  whose  landscapes  and  marines  were  to 
serve  a  far  different  need. 

Amidst  all  the  flurry  to  record  the  faces  of  Boston's  elite  and  the  commercial 
and  architectural  wonders  they  had  created,  Washington  Allston  (1774-1843) 
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maintained  his  private  dream,  and,  with  the  upcoming  generation  of  authors  (par- 
ticularly William  Ellery  Channing)  and  literary  circles,  started  the  liberalization 
of  subject  matter  in  American  19th  century  art.  Educated  first  in  Newport  and  then 
at  Harvard,  he  went  to  Europe  in  1801,  where  he  enrolled  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
There,  he  thoroughly  assimilated  the  technique  of  glazing  that  had  been  essentially 
lost  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  which  was  to  make  his  best  works  rich  and  brilliant 
in  tone. 

Settling  finally  in  Boston  in  1818,  he  painted  in  rapid  succession  three  major 
works:  "Uriel  in  the  Sun,"  "Elijah  in  the  Desert,"  and  "Jacob's  Dream."  "Uriel" 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  three,  the  subject  taken  from  Book  III  of  John 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost  wherein  the  alert  Archangel  detects  the  approach  of  the 
disguised  Satan  toward  Heaven.  Allston  said  of  his  great  work,  roughly  eight  feet 
Illus.No.16  high  and  seven  feet  wide:  "Uriel  in  the  Sun  is  a  colossal  figure,  foreshortened, 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Life.  [Elsewhere  he  is  quoted  as  saying  the  figure,  if  erect, 
would  be  fourteen  feet  high.]  I  surrounded  him  and  the  rock  of  adamant  on  which 
he  sat  with  the  prismatic  colors,  in  the  order  in  which  the  ray  of  light  is  decom- 
posed by  the  prism  .  .  ."21  Allston  felt  this  work  to  be  extremely  bright,  but  it  is 
now  one  which  time  has  modulated  to  a  more  luminous  glow,  a  work  in  which  the 
scale  gives  an  extraordinary  dignity  to  the  figure.  In  perspective  and  anatomical 
handling,  one  is  tempted  to  see  the  influence  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  ceiling  of 
Michaelangelo,  which  presumably  Allston  would  have  had  ample  opportunity  to 
see  during  his  four-year  stay  in  Rome  from  1804  to  1808.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his 
definitive  monograph  on  Allston,  feels  that  of  all  the  works  on  an  heroic  scale,  "it 
is  the  most  successful,  combining  romantic  mystery  with  his  own  characteristic 
tone  of  reverie."22 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  Captain  Lyman's  New  England  Guards  were  parad- 
ing on  Savin  Hill  for  B.B.  Curtis  only  two  years  after  "Uriel"  was  painted,  but  such 
is  the  case.  Allston's  contrast  with  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  becomes 
lllus.  No.  17  even  more  evident  when  one  is  concerned  with  landscape,  as  in  the  craggy  "Elijah 
in  the  Desert,"  painted  in  1818.  This  painting  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
the  first  acquisition  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  through  the  alertness  of  the 
Hooper  family,  who  bought  it  in  England  several  years  after  it  had  left  a  Boston 
household.23  "Elijah"  is  far  more  sophisticated  in  its  closely  related  tones  of  warm 
browns  and  russets  than  any  landscape  painted  in  Boston  up  to  that  time,  and  in 
its  achievement  of  a  sense  of  vast  distance.  The  very  extent  of  the  inhospitable 
desolation  surrounding  the  tiny,  blue-robed  figure  of  Elijah  emphasizes  his  de- 
pendence on  God,  who  is  feeding  him  through  the  ravens.  An  "inhabited  land- 
scape," the  figure  and  the  surrounding  terrain  interact  dramatically  together,  Man 
being  present  for  far  more  than  a  simple  indication  of  scale. 

Allston  missed  but  three  exhibitions  (1839, 1840, 1841)  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
during  his  lifetime,  and  had  works  of  his,  most  usually  the  "Belshazzar's  Feast," 
exhibited  until  the  gallery  program  was  discontinued  in  1873.  His  later  works 
were  gentle  and  introspective,  such  as  "A  Roman  Lady  Reading"  done  about  1831. 24 
A  Romantic,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man  about  whom  many  19th  century  writers 
were  most  sentimental,  he  was  unique  in  American  art,  a  man  who,  at  age  54, 
could  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  young  twenty-one-year-old  naturalist  "Mr. 
Audubon,  with  whom  I  am  greatly  delighted.  He  is  besides  being  a  man  of  genius, 
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a  modest  one."25  Worn  out  by  the  unfinished  "Belshazzar's  Feast,"  Allston  died  be- 
fore it  in  1843.  The  eulogy  penned  three  years  after  his  death  by  Caleb  Lyon  reads: 

. . .  Me  thought  I  saw  a  funeral  band,  following  thee  in  tears; 

'Twas  not  the  tread  of  mortals,  but  a  strange  ethereal  train, 

For  stars  shone  brightly  through  them  while  sweeping  o'er 
the  plain 

. . .  Elijah  from  the  Desert  and  Uriel  from  the  Sun 

Mourned  in  tearless  silence,  The  great  departed  one.26 
A  less  sentimental  appreciation  was  written  at  his  death  by  the  Knickerbocker 
author  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  a  close  friend  of  Chester  Harding  and  Francis 
Alexander.  Although  not  an  intimate  friend  of  Allston,  he  sums  up  much  of  what 
Allston  was  to  Boston:  "It  is  true  the  personal  and  familiar  character  of  all  men  of 
genius  will  not  bear  post-humous  unveiling,  but  Allston's  will.  He  was  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  old  dramatists  'a  sweet  gentleman.'  God  never  wove  the  woof 
and  warp  of  taste,  feeling,  and  intellect  under  a  more  clear  and  transparent  surface 
than  in  the  "Paint  King"  of  our  country.  You  read  his  mind  first,  in  seeing  him.  His 
frame  was  but  the  net  that  held  it  in.  Everybody  loved  him."27 

An  admirer  of  Allston  was  young  George  Loring  Brown  (1814-1889)  who  com- 
bined a  romantic  tendency  with  the  luminist  tradition  of  careful  outline  drawing 
and  modulation  of  tone  under  light.  Shortly  after  a  quick  journey  abroad  to  study 
in  Claude  Lorrain's  studio  in  1833,  he  painted  an  oil  believed  to  show  a  view  of 
Boston  from  an  island  in  the  bay,  signed  and  dated  "G.L.  Brown  1834."  An  early  Illus.  No.  18 
work,  it  has  rather  an  admixture  of  the  careful  precision  of  Salmon  and  the  lovely 
blue  grays  of  some  of  Allston's  Swiss  scenes.  Carefully  done,  it  still  reveals  in 
small  passages  such  as  the  tree  at  the  right  the  more  forthright  brush  handling 
that  is  all  through  his  later  works.  Such  a  piece  is  a  landscape  very  probably 
done  after  his  second  extended  visit  to  Europe,  during  which  time  he  frankly  as- 
similated as  much  of  Claude  Lorraine's  handling  as  he  could.  It  is  a  strong  work, 
and,  with  its  Indian  and  dog,  suggests  at  least  an  American  setting.  This  seems  the 
more  likely  in  light  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  New  York  during  his  first 
major  Boston  Athenaeum  exhibition  upon  his  return  in  I860.28 

"The  fact  is  my  gallery  has  created  a  great  stir  here  and  all  the  artists  cry  out  too 
rich!!  too  much  effect  but  I  say  that  I  don't  have  enough.  I  intend  to  paint  still 
stronger,  but  the  unprejudiced  publick  admires  my  style.  I  have  sold  already  $1500 
worth  in  10  days  ...  I  am  determined  to  fight  with  my  brush  and  get  something 
going  strong  in  art  in  America  ...  all  seem  to  be  asleep  here  among  our  artists  weak 
marketable  things  made  to  sell.  This  is  not  the  spirit  which  actuates  Allston,  he, 
you  can  see  in  his  pictures,  made  his  art  his  religion,  if  you  could  do  something 
for  me  in  the  Times  and  Tribune  ...  it  would  let  the  New  Yorkers  see  that  Old 
Boston  knows  how  to  appreciate  me  too."29  Despite  his  marvelous  blend  of  com- 
mercialism and  idealism,  Brown  had,  by  1879,  consigned  all  his  works  to  Doll 
and  Richards3'1  and  was  in  a  rather  difficult  position  financially.  However,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  landscapists  to  survive  for  a  time  primarily  through  his  paintings, 
for  which  he  could  thank  Allston,  both  for  the  precedent  and  the  technical  and 
personal  encouragement. 

Other  landscapists  were  working  in  Boston  at  the  time  the  Athenaeum  opened 
its  Gallery,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and,  until  recently,  under-rated  artists 
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was  Alvan  Fisher  (1792-1863).  Like  George  Loring  Brown,  one  of  those  Boston 
artists  who  exhibited  both  at  The  National  Academy  of  Design  and  The  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  greater  part  of  Fisher's  work  was  created  in  the  context  of  this  city. 
An  early  student  of  the  ornamental  painter  Joseph  Penniman,  whom  we  saw  as  a 
friend  of  Stuart,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  permanent  influence,  and  Fisher 
thought  rather  less  than  charitably  of  Penniman  later  on.  Indeed,  Fisher  said  of 
him :  "I  acquired  a  style  which  required  many  years  to  shake  off  —  I  mean  a  me- 
chanical ornamental  touch  and  colouring."31 

An  extremely  active  artist  whose  career  has  been  so  soundly  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Robert  Vose,32  he  roamed  much  of  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  New  York  State. 
Following  a  European  tour  during  which  he  made  meticulous  notes,  as  well  as 
numerous  sketches,  he  settled  in  Boston  in  1826.  Although  his  portrait  commis- 
sions were  few,  as  one  would  expect  when  he  was  competing  with  the  mature 
Stuart  and  the  ebullient  Harding,  he  had  a  sufficiently  diversified  artistic  vocabulary 
to  allow  him  to  be  comfortable.  Despite  the  Boston  Transcript's  complaint  in  1831 
about  the  lack  of  purchases  of  Fisher's  works  from  the  Athenaeum  exhibition: 
".  .  .  no  one  bought  them.  Meantime  Fisher  starves.  Boston  gets  all  the  credit  while 
the  painter  wears  himself  to  a  shadow,"33  Fisher,  perhaps  forewarned  by  the  ex- 
treme poverty  that  Gilbert  Stuart  died  in  within  two  years  of  his  arrival,  and  All- 
ston's  struggles  to  keep  going,  managed  with  unusual  acumen  for  an  artist.  One 
lllus.  No.  19  of  his  earliest  pieces  of  his  mature  career  in  Boston  was  "Corn-husking  Frolic,"34 
painted  some  time  between  1828  and  1829.  In  it  are  demonstrated  his  vaunted 
skill  as  an  animal  painter,  the  humor  of  genre,  and  perhaps,  most  remarkably, 
his  very  sophisticated  handling  of  the  light  from  the  lantern,  house  windows,  and 
the  sky  itself.  It  is  romantic  to  be  sure,  but  is  still  a  skill  with  very  subtle  value 
changes  that  makes  William  Sydney  Mount's  (1807-1868)  barn  interiors  seem 
heavy-handed.  Fisher  was  an  extremely  popular  landscapist  as  well,  and  a  highly 
skilled  one  as  his  "New  Hampshire  Landscape,  Franconia  Notch,"  1834,  indicates. 

Several  of  Boston's  landscapists  and  portraitists  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
were  essentially  untrained.  These  men,  painters  more  than  artists,  recording  scenes 
out  of  affection  as  much  as  for  profit,  created  their  work  essentially  unsung  and 
usually  unexhibited.  Their  works  were  vibrant  and  lively,  and  are  particularly 
refreshing  when  seen  simultaneously  with  artists  like  Stuart  or  Salmon,  Allston  or 
lllut.  No.  20  Harding.  A  strong  example  is  "Mr.  Faxon  &  Friend  at  Old  Mill  Dam"  by  Thomas 
H.  Hinckley  (1813-1896),  with  its  placing  of  the  two  men  at  a  real  location  in  a 
spacious  work  primarily  conceived  as  a  landscape,  but  a  very  personal  one.  Phillip 
Harry  in  1843-44  was  doing  a  series  of  Boston  Scenes,  one  of  them  of  Tremont 
Street,  with  soft  colors  seen  in  warm  sunshine.  Henry  Cheever  Pratt  (1803-1880) 
painted  a  view  of  the  impressive  Gardiner  Green  House,  surrounded  by  its  lush 
gardens  in  1834.  In  marine  painting,  William  P.  Stubbs  took  the  portrait  of  the 
great  bark  Glide  as  she  came  into  Boston  harbor,  a  work  still  owned  by  the  family 
whose  ancestors  owned  its  subject. 

So  too  in  portraiture,  the  unsophisticated  artist  bent  his  hand  to  those  sitters 
who  perhaps  did  not  have  the  required  wealth  to  own  a  Stuart  or  a  Harding,  or 
even  perhaps  a  Francis  Alexander  (1800-1880),  whose  sheer  volume,  if  not  whose 
art,  is  most  impressive.  In  this  category  was  Henry  Williams  (1787-1830),  who  in 
1814  was  trying  to  improve  the  level  of  art  in  Boston  through  his  book  "Elements 
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of  Drawing."  A  popular  book,  it  was  published  in  several  editions,  but  paintings  by 
his  hand  are  considerably  more  scarce.  First  represented  at  the  Boston  Athenaeum 
in  1828  by  miniatures,  he  was  in  the  next  three  exhibitions,  the  last  (in  1831) 
posthumously.  A  portrait  of  two  children  is  at  present  the  only  known  example 
of  his  work,  with  one  of  the  pair  a  posthumous  portrait,  perhaps  providing  the 
melancholy  occasion  for  the  commissioning  of  the  work.35 

William  Lydston  (c.  1813-?)  also  did  a  portrait  of  twin  boys  in  1859.  However, 
he  was  never  one  of  the  Boston  artists  who  exhibited  his  work  at  the  Athenaeum, 
despite  a  career  in  Boston  of  nearly  thirty  years.36 

A  more  cheerful  worker  was  William  Matthew  Prior  (1806-1873)  who,  in 
September  of  1854,  painted  the  three  daughters  of  Mr.  Coplan,  a  Negro  pawn-  lllus.  No.  21 
broker,  in  what  must  be  one  of  the  most  open-hearted  portraits  of  children  done 
in  the  period.  Mrs.  Little  mentions  that  the  simple  fact  of  their  being  Negro  serves 
to  recall  Prior's  connection  with  the  Millerites,  several  of  whose  leaders  espoused 
the  Abolitionist  cause.37  Apart  from  that,  it  illustrates  what  delights  us  still  in  the 
work  of  the  several  "primitive  artists"  working  in  Boston,  with  its  patterned  color 
of  the  dresses,  the  hopelessly  trunk-like  legs  contrasting  with  the  delicate  bouquet, 
and  the  radiant  face  of  the  center  child  happily  hovering  in  all  but  unsupported 
space.  Far  from  being  stymied  by  children,  Prior  reveals  a  kinship  with  a  fellow 
"primitive"  Boston  artist  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  for  Joseph  Badger 
demonstrated  much  of  the  same  flair  with  the  young. 

Only  two  years  after  the  Coplan  children  had  been  painted,  William  Morris 
Hunt  (1824-1879)  returned  to  Boston  from  an  extended  sojourn  abroad,  steeped 
in  his  newest  love,  the  Barbizon,  especially  as  espoused  by  Millet.  With  him  he 
brought  works  which  he  had  started  abroad  but  finished  in  this  country,  and  the 
distance  seems  to  have  softened  them,  especially  his  extremely  lovely  work,  "The 
Violet  Girl"  done  in  1856.  The  subject,  to  be  sure,  is  European,  but  in  its  softness 
and  warm  colors  there  is  an  indication  of  the  gentleness  that  was  to  make  Hunt 
such  a  popular  Boston  artist  when  he  finally  settled  here  in  1862. 

For  four  years  prior  to  his  return  to  this  country  in  1856,  he  had  been  sending 
works  in  for  exhibition  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  galleries,  and  continued  to  do  so 
until  he  settled  in  Boston.  He  also  married  Miss  Louisa  Dumares  Perkins,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Colonel  Thomas  Hanysard  Perkins  "whose  portrait  by  Thomas  Sully 
hangs  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum."38 

His  early  reputation  was  based  on  his  genre  vignettes  of  Paris  such  as  The 
Violet  Girl,  "The  Girl  at  the  Fountain,"  and  "Savoyard  Boy"  which,  with  three  other 
works,  he  published  as  lithographs.  Drawing  them  himself  upon  the  stone,  he 
did  very  sensitive  work,  as  lithography  was  perfect  for  his  love  of  developing  a 
picture  out  of  value  contrasts;  accentuating  areas  rather  than  lines.  He  would 
tell  his  fashionable  young  ladies  in  the  school  he  established  in  Boston,  "we  begin 
with  the  study  of  values  in  order  to  more  readily  get  the  power  of  expressing  the 
roundness  and  fullness  of  objects.  The  firmest  outline  drawing  is  most  excellent 
exercise  but  that  alone  will  not  suffice  to  render  the  impression  which  nature 
produces  upon  our  mind."39  Or  again,  when  talking  about  the  charcoal  drawing 
which  all  his  students  used  at  the  start,  he  would  urge  that  they  leave  the  darks 
as  first  put  in,  "to  preserve  the  fresh  velvet  of  an  untouched  black."40  This  softness 
of  contour  combined  with  modeling  through  values  is  very  evident  in  The  Violet 
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Girl,  a  work  as  highly  praised  for  its  subject  content  as  for  its  techniques.  The 
critic-historian  Tuckerman  mused,  "Who  that  has  sojourned  in  the  French  metrop- 
olis can  look  at  the  "Girl  at  the  Fountain/'  the  "Child  Selling  Violets,"  or  the  "Street 
Musician"  [The  Savoyard  Boy]  and  not  have  his  reveries  at  the  window  and  his 
strolls  about  the  city  streets."41 

A  dashing  and  prominent  figure  about  Boston's  streets,  Hunt  was  helped  in  his 
career  as  much  by  his  amusing  personality  as  Stuart  was  aided  by  his,  although 
the  latter  had  by  far  the  greater  talent.  Hunt  worked  steadily  on  in  Boston  into  the 
early  70's  doing  the  attractive  "Peasant  Girl"  in  1868  and  portrait  of  Lawrence 
Brooks  in  1874.  All  three  works  serve  to  reinforce  the  image  of  the  essentially 
gentle  artist,  rarely  magnificent  but  always  delightfully  talented. 

A  fellow  Bostonian  who  shared  Hunt's  enthusiasm  for  the  Barbizon,  was 
Winckworth  Allan  Gay  (1821-1910),  whose  European  travels  were  notable  for 
the  period  in  which  he  studied  with  Constantine  Troyon  starting  in  1848.  Perhaps 
through  Gay's  urging,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  began  to  exhibit  his  work  from 
1858  intermittently  through  1873. 42  Gay  himself  was  seen  with  great  regularity 
after  his  return  to  Boston  in  1850,  being  one  of  those  fortunate  artists  whose  works 
remained  in  demand  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Tuckerman,  writing  of 
him  in  1867,  describes  Gay  as  "one  of  those  landscape  painters  to  whom  the 
pursuit  is  a  delight."43  And  further,  as  a  man  who  was  of  an  essentially  quiet 
nature,  not  like  New  Yorker,  Frederick  Church,  deliberately  seeking  the  spectacular 
and  rendering  it  spectacularly,  but  rather  content  to  "delineate  nature  in  her  most 
familiar  aspect,  feeling  no  necessity  to  go  far  in  search  of  the  picturesque  and  con- 
tentedly transferring  to  canvas  scenes  near  and  dear  to  him."  (Strangely,  William 
Bradford  (1823-1892),  a  Boston  contemporary,  started  out  with  familiar  coastal 
scenes,  but  shifted  to  the  Arctic,  and  his  "sea-dipped  pencil"  caused  Whittier  to 
compose  a  poem  for  him.)44  Extremely  popular  in  Boston,  Gay's  works  would 
"give  a  kind  of  encyclopedic  impression  of  a  part  of  Massachusetts  —  and  by  their 
truth  and  beauty,  grandeur  and  loveliness  would  explain  the  strong  feeling  it 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Emerson  and  Dana."45 

Should  there  be  those  who  wonder  why  Walt  Whitman  was  not  also  included, 
as  his  Leaves  of  Grass  appeared  in  1855  and  was  certainly  attuned  to  the  country 
on  all  levels?  One  has  but  to  recall  the  blatant  commercial  use  Whitman  made  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  private  letter  of  congratulation  to  the  young  poet,  or 
earlier,  Whitman's  bitterly  sarcastic  "A  Boston  Ballad"  (1854)  which  asks,  "But 
there  is  one  thing  that  belongs  here  —  shall  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  gentlemen  of 
Boston?"  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  return  of  King  George  III:  "The  committee 
open  the  box,  set  up  the  regal  ribs,  glue  those  that  will  not  stay,  Clap  the  skull  on 
top  of  the  rib»,  and  clap  a  crown  on  top  of  the  skull . .  ."4e  It  seems  ironic  that 
Emerson,  who  in  1849  was  urging  in  "The  American  Scholar"  that  the  nation  in 
all  its  arts  be  self-reliant,  "when  the  sluggard  intellect  on  this  continent  will 
look  from  under  its  iron  lids  and  fill  the  post-poned  expectation  of  the  world  with 
something  better  than  exertions  of  mechanical  skill,"47  would  be  so  used  by  one 
of  the  most  self-reliant  of  them  all. 

In  any  case,  Winckworth  Allan  Gay  appears  to  have  belonged  more  to  the 
genre  of  the  Saturday  Club  than  to  that  of  Walt  Whitman,  with  landscapes  "re- 
markable for  their  simplicity  and  truth."4" 
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Of  similar  nature  was  Benjamin  Champney  (1817-1907),  author  of  a  generally 
affectionate  book  on  his  fellow  artists  and  an  effective  landscapist,  as  can  be  seen 
in  his  "New  Hampshire  Landscape." 

Boston's  landscapists  were  often  rather  quiet  artists;  frequently,  seen  about  the 
city  and  harbor.  Such  a  man  was  Clement  Drew  whose  "Boone  Island  Light"  had 
an  entertaining  history.  The  owner's  father,  being  a  government  engineer,  was  um$.  No.  22 
assigned  to  the  inspection  of  military  installations  and  facilities  throughout  Boston 
Harbor.  In  the  course  of  travelling  about  the  Harbor  by  boat,  he  noticed  with 
increasing  regularity  a  lone  artist  often  seated  on  the  harbor  rocks,  or  bobbing  at 
anchor  in  a  dingy.  Eventually  they  nodded  in  passing,  helloed,  and  then  spoke 
until  they  were  sufficiently  acquainted  to  fish  together  on  their  off  days.  They 
became  fast  friends,  and  the  artist,  Clement  Drew,  gave  his  painting  of  Boon 
Island  Light  (in  southern  Maine)  and  another  oil  to  the  engineer  out  of  friendship. 
More  often  an  intimate  and  descriptive  marine  painter  than  a  spectacular  one, 
his  works  have  a  linear  clarity  about  them  that  enabled  him  to  paint  Boston's  ships, 
lights,  and  yachts  for  more  than  twenty  years.49 

Into  this  nominally  mild  scene  came  the  tremendously  gifted  and  turbulent 
sculptor-artist,  William  Rimmer  (1816-1879),  whose  tortured  personality  impeded 
a  talent  superior  to  most  of  those  in  Boston.  Like  Eakins,  his  first  training  was  in 
medicine,  with  the  resultant  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  he  actually  became  a 
practicing  physician.  Rimmer  was  an  outstanding  draftsman  who  could  draw 
nude  figures  falling  through  space  with  incredible  fidelity,  even  to  delineating  which 
muscles  would  be  contracted  during  such  a  fall.  He  avoided  straight  portraiture, 
however,  feeling  that  "mere  portrait  sculpture  belongs  to  the  mechanical  arts."50 

Beginning  his  teaching  in  Boston  in  1861,  he  utilized  the  nude  a  great  deal  in 
his  classes  of  art  students,  although  he  was  absolutely  adamant  about  refusing  the 
use  of  the  totally  male  nude.  (Ironically  it  was  this  very  point  that  capped  the 
accumulating  difficulties  that  Thomas  Eakins  had  with  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Art  ten  years  later,  and  which  led  to  his  resignation.) 

Rimmer,  with  his  incredible  speed  and  precision  would  draw  on  the  blackboard 
from  all  angles  those  portions  of  the  human  body  he  was  discussing,  often  in 
extremely  difficult  poses  involving  foreshortening;  shortly  thereafter  he  would 
erase  the  board.  The  hapless  students  were  expected  to  copy  the  drawings  as  he 
was  lecturing,  and  Rimmer  inspected  their  class  notebooks  the  following  day  to 
see  to  what  degree  they  had  succeeded.  The  majority,  having  but  the  vaguest  idea 
of  anatomy,  could  not  keep  pace  with  his  racing  chalk,  and  he  soon  obtained  a 
reputation  for  being  an  extremely  difficult  instructor.51 

He  actually  first  came  to  Boston's  attention  as  an  artist  in  1860  with  his  monu- 
mental effort,  the  Saint  Stephen's  Head,  which  he  wrenched  from  Quincy  granite 
in  four  weeks  in  one  great  anguished  flurry  that  saw  his  hands  bleeding  and  his 
chisels  needing  resharpening  every  twenty  minutes.  The  result  of  this  supreme 
effort  is  not  rough-hewn  but  rather  is  finely  modeled;52  an  anatomical  masterpiece 
to  be  sure,  but  more  than  that,  an  emotive  tour-de-force  that  surpasses  much  of 
what  was  dramatic  in  Hellenistic  sculpture;  almost  a  raw  shout  of  defiance  to  men 
like  Hiram  Powers  (1805-1873)  and  the  other  creators  of  what  Larkin  called  the 
White  Marmoroean  Flock  of  mid-19th  century  sculpture.53  While  the  American 
sculptors  regaled  themselves  in  Rome  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  watching  clouds  of 
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workmen  translate  their  clay  maquette  into  marble  nearly  by  the  gross,  Rimmer 
thrust  himself  onto  granite,  and  with  no  formal  training  in  sculpture,  created  this 
work.  It  may  well  be,  as  Mr.  Kirstein  suggests,  that  an  intentional  analogy  of  the 
tormented  life  that  Rimmer  was  leading  was  the  reason  for  picking  a  martyr  who 
died  under  a  hail  of  rocks. 

Filled  with  wild  tales  of  heroic  battles  both  by  his  father  and  from  his  own 
readings,  he  did  numerous  battle  scenes,  both  in  pencil  and  in  oil,  such  as  "The 
Charge  of  the  Amazons,"54  owned  by  Richard  S.  Nutt,  who  is  preparing  a  mono- 
graph on  Rimmer.  It  and  another  painting  tentatively  entitled  "Juliet  and  the 
Nurse"  demonstrate  the  high  romanticism  of  Rimmer's  oils,  where  the  light  often 
seems  reflected  from  some  great  fire  rather  than  from  the  sun.  In  "Juliet"  espe- 
cially, this  is  true,  for  he  drops  a  pool  of  light  at  her  feet,  and  then  lets  a  ruddy 
glow  from  unknown  sources  light  the  faces  of  her  incredibly  ugly  female  com- 
panions. This  same  golden-red  sky  occurs  repeatedly  in  his  paintings,  notably  in 
the  "Battle  of  the  Amazons,"  and  was  an  emotive  device  he  seemed  fond  of  using. 

The  sculpture  of  Saint  Stephen's  head  itself  led  a  rather  tormented  life,  passing 
in  and  out  of  several  collections,  private  and  public,  including  a  lengthy  stay  in 
the  window  of  the  Boston  Morgan  Memorial  salesroom,  from  which  it  was  sub- 
sequently rescued  for  $75.00.55 

A  fine  teacher  of  anatomy,  Rimmer  never  seems  to  have  had  any  stylistic 
influence  upon  Boston's  artists,  but  was  rather  one  of  those  mercurial  individualists 
whose  own  credo  he  summed  up  for  himself :  "Every  work  of  art  is  the  result  of  a 
new  discovery  of  one's  own  powers  and  an  exact  measure  of  its  capabilities  or  lim- 
itations."56 

Eastman  Johnson's  (1824-1906)  credo  was  never  this  intense,  even  when,  as  a 
young  man  of  16,  he  came  to  Boston  and  worked  as  a  designer  in  a  lithography 
shop  for  about  a  year  in  1841.  Returning  to  Boston  later,  he  became  very  adept  at 
making  charcoal  portraits  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  and  was  encouraged  in 
this  by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  who  gave  him  commissions  to  do  his  own 
portrait  and  those  of  Hawthorne,  Charles  Sumner,  and  President  Felton  of  Harvard. 
He  opened  a  studio  first  in  Armory  Hall  and  later  moved  to  Tremont  Temple57 
where  a  number  of  artists  had  their  studios.  He  started  in  1846-47  to  work  in 
colored  crayons,  developing  a  sure  sense  of  the  rendition  of  flesh  tones  that  was 
to  serve  him  well  later  on.58  In  1849  he  went  abroad  and  dropped  out  of  Boston 
artistic  circles  for  some  time,  becoming  known  primarily  as  a  painter  of  genre 
scenes.  In  1884,  however,  he  did  the  forceful,  brooding  portrait  of  Edwin  Booth,  the 
lllu$.  No.  23  extremely  famous  and  fascinating  actor,  brother  of  Lincoln's  assassin.  By  tradition, 
Edwin  never  smiled  again  following  the  trauma  of  that  anguished  era,  and  Eastman 
Johnson  has  caught  much  of  his  friend's  tragedy.  The  next  year,  he  came  to  Boston 
and  did  Edwin's  wife,  Edwina,  in  a  superb  oil.  Even  John  I.  Baur  who  is  rather 
lllu$.  No.  24  condescending  about  Johnson's  ability  as  a  portraitist  felt  "that  where  he  was 
painting  members  of  his  own  family  or  close  friends,  his  work  rises  above  the 
routine  level . .  .  and  proves  he  could  on  occasion  paint  portraits  of  real  distinc- 
tion."69 This  distinction  is  certainly  found  in  the  Booth  portrait,  and  in  its  sure  yet 
tender  handling  of  Edwina's  delicate  features  it  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Eakins, 
in  the  majority  of  his  work,  came  closer  to  character  of  the  time  than  did  Johnson, 
but,  in  terms  of  sheer  loveliness,  there  are  only  a  handful  of  American  19th  century 
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portraits  that  can  approach  this  Boston  effort  of  Eastman  Johnson.  Its  inherent 
beauty  is  approached  by  Lillian  W.  Hale,  however,  in  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Ruddy. 

John  Singer  Sargent  was,  in  point  of  truth,  one  of  those  artists  like  Johnson  who 
had  to  be  extraordinarily  interested  in  or  attracted  to  an  individual  to  create  an 
extraordinary  portrait.  Possessed  of  great  natural  talent  with  a  finely  honed  tech- 
nique, this  facile  master,  whose  name  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  that  of 
Boston  although  he  spent  the  majority  of  his  time  in  London,  used  his  gifts  to 
produce  a  substantial  income,  satisfied  sitters,  and  a  bravuro  style  that  was  to 
influence  Boston's  portraitists  for  some  time  to  come.  One  of  his  most  interesting 
works,  both  in  terms  of  history  and  style,  is  that  of  Edward  D.  Boit,  whose  children 
Sargent  painted  with  such  great  success  in  1882.  Boit  was  himself  an  artist,  albeit 
a  wealthy  one,  and  a  number  of  Sargent's  more  penetrating  works  have  been  of 
artists,  including  one  of  Frederick  Vinton. 

Sargent  heralded  the  new  era  in  Boston's  painting,  an  era  of  virtuosity  without 
content,  an  era  when  the  lovely  and  the  beautiful  became  the  subject  boundaries. 
The  stern  portrait  tradition  of  Copley  and  even  Stuart,  on  occasion,  shifted  to 
Philadelphia  with  Thomas  Eakins  (1844-1916).  The  city  as  a  whole  new  subject 
area,  with  its  whistling  boys,  spielers,  and  private  boxing  clubs,  was  being  devel- 
oped in  New  York  City  primarily  through  Robert  Henri  (1865-1929).  The  energetic 
Henri  pupil,  John  Sloan  (1871-1951),  viewed  Boston's  efforts  with  a  fine  scorn. 
Speaking  of  an  up-coming  exhibition  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Art,  he  said, 
"The  Pennsylvania  Academy  Jury  has  Glackens  on  it  which  is  fine,  but  oh  the  rest 
of  the  list  is  out  today.  Redfield  [a  Pennsylvanian],  De  Camp  of  Boston,  Benson  of 
Boston.  Oh  the  poor  Boston  Brand  of  American  Art!"60 

The  Boston  Brand  of  Art  was,  in  terms  of  its  major  practitioners,  an  offshoot  of 
the  Ten  American  Painters,  as  they  called  themselves,  based  in  New  York  City  and 
centered  primarily  about  ex-Bostonian  Childe  Hassam  (1859-1935).  It  hardly  seems 
possible  that  this  tremendously  talented  artist  whose  name  was  to  become  synony- 
mous with  American  "Impressionism"  could  have  studied  with  I.M.  Gaugengigl,81 
but  such  was  the  case.  Gaugengigl  was  a  much-beloved  instructor  at  the  Museum 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  One  of  those  artists  whose  fame  rested  largely 
with  his  teaching  and  inspirational  abilities,  he  loved  to  re-create  with  great  pre- 
cision the  era  of  the  French  Revolution  and  even  earlier  times.  As  Soissons  said, 
there  was  extreme  facility  but  "the  material  execution  torments  him  constantly. 
He  is  painting  his  pictures  as  a  jeweller  chisels  his  jewels,  in  the  full  knowledge  of 
their  value.'"12  Much  of  what  Soissons  said  is  apparent  in  Gaugengigl's  self-portrait,      lllus.  No.  25 

What  better  man  could  be  found  to  teach  beginning  artists?  It  is  indisputable  that 
Hassam's  sure  grasp  of  technique  learned  from  this  superb  teacher  enabled  him  to 
work  within  the  area  of  impressionistic  effects  with  great  surety.  In  Boston, 
Hassam's  associates  continued  painting  what  has  been  called  "the  more  smiling 
aspects"  of  the  life  about  them.  Quietly  seeking  out  what  they  considered  to  be 
elegant  and  graceful,  artists  like  Benson  (1862-1951)  and  Tarbell  (1862-1938), 
DeCamp  (1855-1923)  and  Phillip  Hale  filled  their  canvases  with  lovely  girls  seated 
beside  pools  and  rivers  on  sunny  days.  All  were  possessed  of  sure  techniques 
learned  in  the  Paris  ateliers  crowded  with  young  American  students,  and  perhaps 
none  was  more  skilled  in  drawing  than  Phillip  Hale. 

Often  submerging  this  talent,  he  developed  a  style  of  irradiating  light  shooting 
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out  in  circular  patterns  from  his  central  figures,  especially  in  his  later  works  like 
the  portrait  believed  to  be  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Hardly  "a  hurricane"  as  some 
critics  feel,  Hale's  sure  hand  is  delightful  and  often  as  delicately  sensitive  in  pencil 
sketches  as  any  artist  in  this  country.  A  popular  teacher  at  the  Museum  School,  his 
subject  range  was  wide  and  representative  of  his  contemporaries,  including  "pastels 
of  Harvardesque  wrestlers  (tired  from  the  good  sport),  mourning  ladies,  Niagra 
Falls  .  .  .  rainbows,  bright-eyed,  smiling  ladies  in  gardens,  statuesque,  long-haired 
nudes,  and  sea  gulls  . .  ."  There  is  in  the  best  of  Hale's  works  what  he  himself  felt 
was  required  in  great  portraiture,  namely  "a  delicacy  in  the  perception  of  color 
relations  and  color  shifts  .  .  ."63  which  often  combined  with  an  easy  grasp  of  much 
that  is  graceful  in  young  womanhood.  This  combination  of  skills  is  found  as  well 

lllus.  No.  26  in  Tarbell,  in  his  "Interior  Scene,  My  Family"  and  "Mother  and  Child  in  Boat." 
Frank  Benson  was  part  of  this  milieu,  but  his  was  a  more  energetic  style  that  was 
well  developed  in  his  early  Salem  portrait  of  Margaret  W.  Walker,  who  he  asked 
to  pose  for  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  his  development  from  a  more  Sargentesque 
handling  in  the  Walker  portrait,  especially  the  boldly  handled  yellow  rose;  to  a 

lllus.  No.  27  more  impressionistic  manner  in  his  affectionate  work  of  his  daughter  "Eleanor".  He 
was  unusual  among  his  contemporaries  in  that  he  carved  a  second  career  in  later 
years  with  his  engravings  of  sporting  scenes,  often  based  on  oils  and  watercolors 

lllus.  No.  28     —  most  energetically  represented  in  the  fine  pair  of  eider  ducks. 

"De  Camp  of  Boston"  was  Joseph  Roederfer  De  Camp  who  was  a  Duveneck 
student  when  that  Cincinnati-born  artist  was  teaching  in  Munich.  In  Boston  his 
style  is  similar  to  that  of  his  contemporaries  with  the  exception  of  a  skill  in  still-life 
that  is  well  developed.  In  his  "Blue  Cup"  (a  title  and  style  of  portraiture  reminiscent 

lllus.  No.  29  of  John  W.  Alexander's  Paris  portraits,  with  their  subjects  "doing  something")  he 
combines  a  forthright-appearing  girl  with  a  handsome  arrangement  of  Oriental 
porcelains,  playing  with  the  translucency  of  the  material  as  well  as  its  reflection 
on  the  polished  table  top.  This  same  love  of  light  is  evident  in  a  nude  by  Paxton 
where  the  interior  curve  of  the  body  is  brushed  with  the  gentlest  of  lights,  well 
within  the  tradition  of  the  "impressionist"  tendencies  of  the  group. 

Little  more  than  a  decade  away  from  the  onslaught  of  The  Armory  Show,  Bos- 
ton's artists  painted  works  that  may  justly  be  called  "an  exercise  in  taste  and  talent, 
rather  than  vehicles  for  creative  passion  and  power,"  which  perhaps  embodied 
as  their  overall  impression  "a  note  of  gentle  lyricism  and  delicate  muted  har- 
monies."*4 

It  was  at  least  a  time  in  which  the  artists  were  still  in  harmony  with  the  persons 
who  saw  and  usually  appreciated  their  art,  for  the  conscious  revolt  came  late  in 
Boston.  It  came  with  a  vengeance  when  it  did,  however,  in  the  person  of  Jack 

lllus.  No.  30  Levine.  He  is  often  quoted  as  saying  "I  am  equipped  to  punish"  and  this  is  true. 
One  wonders  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of,  for  instance,  "Feast  of  Pure 
Reason"  being  published  in  newspapers  as  Thomas  Nast's  sarcastic  broadsides  at 
Tammany  Hall  and  Boss  Tweed  had  been.  Levine  might  not  translate  well  into 
cartoons,  but  it  is  a  tempting  thought.  When  one  looks  for  the  matrix  that  formed 
this  social  iconoclast,  one  cannot  help  but  be  surprised  to  find  him  a  student  of 
Denman  Ross.  In  this  day  an  age  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  apologize  for  an  artist's 
being  a  great  teacher  with  its  implication  of  failure  to  do  his  own  original  work,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  turn  of  the  century  saw  a  host  of  great  teachers :  Otto  Grundman, 
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Philip  Hale,  Ross,  and  Arthur  Wesley  Dow. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  controlled  palette  that  Denman  Ross  believed  in  so 
firmly,  and  one  can  see  how  the  increasingly  impatient  artists,  of  which  Jack  Levine 
is  perhaps  but  the  forerunner,  would  absorb  technique  and  chafe  to  be  off  into 
their  own  work.  But  Ross  himself  can  be  surprising,  as  in  his  exceptionally  lovely 
watercolors,  owned  by  his  daughter.  The  cool  grays  of  "Waves,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard" demonstrate  a  knowledge  of  the  area's  conditions  approaching  Homer's  more 
violent  Maine,  while  his  "Mountain  Peak"  floats  in  a  real  beauty  all  its  own.  His  Illus.  No.  31 
portraits,  as  of  Santayana,  are  more  circumspect,  but  effective  nevertheless. 

Out  of  his  teaching  came  the  diverse  talents  of  Levine  and  Hyman  Bloom. 
Bloom's  predilection  for  scenes  of  death  and  decay  intermingled  with  powerfully      Illus.  No.  32 
religious  statements  on  his  Judaic  background. 

By  the  mid  1940's  New  York  was  indisputedly  the  center  for  the  rapid  changing 
face  of  contemporary  art.  Regional  distinctions  tended  to  decline  as  the  pace  ac- 
celerated, but  through  the  early  formation  of  the  country  Boston's  art  reflected  the 
tastes  and  strengths  of  the  people  and  their  city. 

William  B.  Stevens,  Curator, 
Wichita  Art  Museum 
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"The  Dinner  Party" 

Henry  Sargent 
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"Self  Portrait" 
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"My  Family" 

Edmund  Tarbcll 
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"Eleanor" 

Frank  W.  Benson 
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Frank  W.  Benton 
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"Mountain  Peak" 

Denman  Ross 
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1.  Allston,  Washington  1779-1843 
CASKET  SCENE  FROM  "THE 
MERCHANT  OF  VENICE" 

oil  on  canvas 

19%  x  23V2 

The  Boston  Athenaeum 

2.  Allston,  Washington  1779-1843 
ELIJAH  IN  THE  DESERT 

oil  on  canvas 

48%  x  72V2 

s.b.  "W.  Allston  1818" 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Gift  of 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hooper  and  Miss  Alice  Hooper 

3.  Allston,  Washington  1779-1843 
URIEL  IN  THE  SUN 
oil  on  canvas 
97%  x  78 

s.b.  "W.  Allston  1817" 
Boston  University 

4.  Badger,  Joseph  1708-1765 
MRS.  JOHN  MARSTON  (Elizabeth 
Greenwood) 
oil  on  canvas 
45  x  35V2 
Hirschl  and  Adler  Galleries,  Inc. 

5.  Badger,  Joseph  1708-1765 
ELIZABETH  STORER  (Mrs.  Isaac  Smith) 
oil  on  canvas 
36x29 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Bequest  of 
Francis  Cordis  Cruft 

6.  Badger,  Thomas  1792-1868 
STILL  LIFE 
oil  on  canvas 
20x26 

s.I.l.  T.  Badger 

Colby  College  Art  Museum,  The  Helen 
Warren  and  Willard  Howe  Cummings 
Collection 

7.  Benson,  Frank  1862-1951 
ELEANOR 
oil  on  canvas 
25x30 

s.I.l.  F.W.  Benson/1907 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Charles 
Henry  Hayden  Fund 


8.  Benson,  Frank  W.  1862-1951 
MARGARET  W.  WALKER  (Mrs.  Wilson 
Farrand) 
oil  on  canvas 
45x36 
Rhoda  Farrand  Haynes 

9.  Benson,  Frank  W.  1862-1951 
EIDER  DUCKS  FLYING 
Watercolor  on  Paper 
20  x  26% 

s.I.l.  "F.W.  Benson" 
Worcester  Art  Museum 

10.  Benson,  Frank  W.  1862-1951 
EIDER  DUCKS  IN  WINTER 
Watercolor  on  Paper 
19%  x  25-5/16 
s.l.r.  "F.W.  Benson" 
Worcester  Art  Museum 

11.  Blackburn,  Joseph  active  in  N.E.  1754-1764 
BENJAMIN  ELLERY 
oil  on  canvas 
24V2  x  29V2 

s.I.l.  "I.  Blackburn  Pinx.  1756" 
Newport  Historical  Society 

12.  Blackburn,  Joseph 
MRS.  THOMAS  FLUCKER  (Hannah 
Waldo) 
oil  on  canvas 
50V4  x  40 

Bowdoin  College  Museum  of  Art, 
Brunswick,  Me. 

13.  Bloom,  Hyman  1913- 
THE  BABY 
oil  on  canvas 
I6V4  x  31 
Mr.  George  Anthony  Palmer 

14.  Brown,  George  Loring  1814-1889 
LANDSCAPE  WITH  WATERFALL 
oil  on  canvas 
28x36 

s.l.c.  G.L.  Brown 

Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
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15.  Brown,  George  Loring  1814-1889 
VIEW  OF  BOSTON  FROM  AN  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HARBOR 

oil  on  canvas 
21  x26 

s.1.1.  G.L.  Brown 
Bostonian  Society 

16.  Buhler,  Augustus  W. 

THE  MAN  AT  THE  WHEEL 

oil  on  canvas 

36%  x  26 

Gorton  Corporation  of  Gloucester 

17.  Bunker,  Dennis  Miller  1861-1890 
LANDSCAPE  WITH  LILACS 
oil  on  canvas 

25x30 

Inscribed  L.R.  "This  study  was  painted  by 

Dennis  Bunker.  C.A.  Piatt" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Jencks 

18.  Chambers,  Thomas  c.  1808-? 
BOSTON  HARBOR 

oil  on  canvas 

22x30 

Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips 

Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

19.  Champney,  Benjamin  1817-1907 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  LANDSCAPE 
oil  on  canvas 

15%  x  23% 

s.1.1.  B.  Champney 

Hirschl  and  Adler  Galleries,  Inc. 

20.  Chase,  Adelaide  Cole 
VIOLINIST  (John  Murray) 
oil  on  canvas 

35  x  24% 

s.u.l.  Adelaide  Cole  Chase 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

21.  Copley,  John  Singleton 
MRS.  SAMUEL  HILL 
oil  on  canvas 

50Vi  x  40Vi 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

22.  Curtit,  B.B. 

Nl  W  ENGLAND  GUARDS  ON  SAVIN 

HILL 

oil  on  panel 

20%  x  33  Va 

t.l.r.  B.B.  CurtU  L,  Sept.  11, 1819 

Bostonian  Society 


23.  Cummings,  Willard  W. 
NUDE  WITH  RED  SLIPPERS 
oil  on  canvas 

Charles  E.  Smith 

24.  Decamp,  Joseph  1858-1923 
THE  BLUE  CUP 

oil  on  canvas 

50V2  x  41 V2 

s.1.1.  "Joseph-De-Camp-1909" 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Gift  of  E.S. 

Webster,  L.T.  Webster,  Mary  M.  Sampson 

25.  Drew,  Clement 
BOON  ISLAND  LIGHT 
oil  on  canvas 

14x24 

Vose  Galleries 

26.  Edes,  Jonathan  Welch  1751-C.1803 
VIEW  OF  BOSTON  LIGHT 

oil  on  wood 

28x81 

s.u.r.  "Jona.  W.  Edes.  Pinct." 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little 

27.  Feke,  Robert 
JEREMIAH  GREEN 
oil  on  canvas 

28%  x  24 
Henry-Russell  Hitchcock 

28.  Fisher,  Alvan  1792-1863 
CORNHUSKING  FROLIC 
oil  on  panel 

27%  x  24% 

s.b.  "A.  Fisher/To  the  care  of  H.  Hovey  & 

Co.,  Boston 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  M.  and  M. 

Karolik  Collection 

29.  Fisher,  Alvan  1792-1863 
THE  NOTCH 

oil  on  canvas 

30V2  x  42V2 

s.l.r.  A.  Fisher  pinx.  1834 

Fruitlands  Museums 

30.  Frothingham,  James  1786-1864 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
oil  on  canvas 

21  x  17V2 

S.B.  William  Cullen  Bryant/Painted  by 

James  Trothingham/1833 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  M.  and  M. 

Karolik  Collection 
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31.  Gaugengigl,  Ignatz  Marcel  1855-1932 
SELF  PORTRAIT 

oil  on  canvas 

17V4  x  12% 

s.u.r.  I.M.  Gaugengigl 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Gift  of 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Shaw 

32.  Gay,  Winkworth  Allen 
COASTAL  SCENE 

oil  on  canvas 

18x30 

s.1.1.  W.  Allen  Gay 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.H.  Baur 

33.  Goodwin,  A.C.  1866-1929 

OLD  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

pastel 

12V2  x  I8V2 

s.  A.C.  Goodwin 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Harry  K.  Stone 

34.  Greenwood,  Ethan  Allen  1779-1856 
MR.  OLIVER  HOLDEN 

oil  on  panel 

25x21 

The  Bostonian  Society 

35.  Greenwood,  John  1727-1792 
ELIZABETH  MOFFATT  SHERBURNE 
oil  on  canvas 

27x35 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  (Alice  Sherburne) 

Reidy 

36.  Greenwood,  John  1727-1792 

THE  REVEREND  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS 

oil  on  canvas 

30x36 

s.u.l.  Greenwood 

The  Hon.  William  Phillips 

37.  Grundmann,  Otto 

A  BOSTON  INTERIOR 

oil  on  canvas 

19x21 

s.b.  Otto  Grundmann 

William  B.  Osgood 

38.  Gullagher,  Christian  1759-1826 
GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT 
oil  on  canvas 

36x30 

Mrs.  George  Richards  Minot 


39.  Gullagher,  Christian  1759-1826 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

oil 

29  V2  x  24  V2 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

40.  Hale,  Lilian  Westcott  1881-1963 
REVERIE :  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  AGNES 
RUDDY 

Pencil  on  paper 

22%  x  19% 

s.u.r.  Lilian  Westcott  Hale 

Stuart  P.  Feld  (Courtesy  of  Hirschl  and 

Adler  Galleries,  Inc.) 

41.  Hale,  Phillip  L.  1865-1931 

La  Princesse  Lointaine  (Sarah  Bernhardt) 
oil  on  canvas 
29%  x  30 
Vose  Galleries 

42.  Harding,  Chester  1792-1866 
HANNAH  ADAMS 

oil  on  canvas 

35%  x  27 

Boston  Athenaeum 

43.  Hinckley,  Thomas  H.  1813-1896 

MR.  FAXON  AND  A  FRIEND  AT  THE 

OLD  MILL  DAM,  BOSTON 

oil  on  canvas 

30x40 

s.1.1.  T.H.  Hinckley  1849 

Colby  College  Art  Museum,  The  Helen  and 

Willard  Howe  Cummings  Collection 

44.  Hassam,  Childe  1859-1935 
LANDSCAPE 
watercolor 

s.1.1. 
Anonymous  Loan 

45.  Hassam,  Childe  1959-1935 
SLOOP,  COS  COB 

oil  on  canvas 

24x22 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Frauwirth 

46.  Harry,  Phillip  (Active  1843-1847) 
TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 
oil  on  panel 

13%  x  16 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  M.  and  M. 

Karolik  Collection 
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47.  Hopkinson,  Charles  1914-1960 
H.H.  AND  HER  SISTER 

oil  on  canvas 

62x26 

Miss  Harriot  Curtis 

48.  Hunt,  William  Morris  1842-1879 
LAWRENCE  BROOKS 

oil  on  canvas 
50V2  x  32 
s.1.1.  WMH 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  Byrd 

49.  Hunt,  William  Morris  1842-1879 
PEASANT  GIRL 

oil  on  canvas 
55  x  26V2 
s.I.l.  WMH 
Mrs.  Emily  S.  Byrd 

50.  Hunt,  William  Morris  1824-1879 
THE  VIOLET  GIRL 

oil  on  canvas 

39x31 

Mrs.  Samuel  Foster  Damon 

51.  Iacovleff,  Alexandre  1887-1937 
STUDY  OF  GRAPEFRUIT 

oil  on  canvas 

19V2  x  26 

James  H.  Stannard 

52.  James  Alexander  1890-1946 
PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ELDER  BROTHER 
oil  on  canvas 

18x15 

s.I. r.  Alexander  James  1935 

Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips 

Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts 

53.  James,  William  1882-1961 
THE  ARTIST'S  MOTHER 
oil  on  canvas 

27  x  22  % 

s.r.  William  James 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Abraham 

Shuman  Fund 

54.  Johnson,  Eastman  1824-1906 
EDWINA  BOOTH 

oil  on  canvas 

29 '/»  x  24 

s.I.l.  E.  Johnson/1885 

Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 


55.  Johnson,  Eastman  1824-1906 
EDWIN  BOOTH 

oil  on  canvas 

27x22 

s.I.l.  E.  Johnson,  May,  1884 

Adelson  Galleries,  Inc. 

56.  Johnston,  John  1753-1818 
THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN 
oil  on  panel 

New  England  Medical  Center  Hospitals 

57.  Lane,  Fitzhugh  (attribution)  1804-1865 
CONSTITUTION  WHARF  AND  BOSTON 
HARBOR 

oil  on  canvas 

12V2  x  I6V2 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little 

58.  Levine,  Jack  1915- 
THE  DOCTOR 
oil  on  canvas 
18x14 
Nathaniel  Saltonstall 

59.  Lydston,  William,  Jr.  c.1813  (active 
1835-1860) 

TWIN  BOYS 

oil  on  canvas 

30x25 

s.l.r.  "Wm.  Lydston  pinxet,  Boston,  Mass." 

Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 

England  Antiquities 

60.  Norton,  William  1843-1916 
JOHN  HANCOCK  HOUSE 
oil  on  panel 

12%  X  ll3/4 

s.b.  W.E.  Norton 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 

61.  Paxton,  William  1969-1941 
NUDE 

oil  on  canvas 

24x33 

s.u.r.  "Paxton" 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Charles 

Henry  Hayden  Fund 

62.  Pelham,  Peter 
COTTON  MATHER 
oil  on  canvas 

American  Antiquarian  Society 


63.  Penniman,  John  Ritto  1783- 
HUNTER  AND  DOG 

oil  on  canvas 

22x27 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

64.  Pratt,  Henry  Cheever  1803-1880 
THE  GARDNER  GREENE  HOUSE  IN 
PEMBERTON  HILL,  BOSTON,  1834 
oil  on  canvas 

27V2  x  37V2 

Boston  Athenaeum 

65.  Prior,  William  Mathew  1806-1873 
THREE  SISTERS  OF  THE  COPLAN 
FAMILY 

oil  on  canvas 

26%  x  36V4 

s.b.  "W.M.  Prior" 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  M.  and  M. 

Karolik  Collection 

66.  Rimmer,  William  1816-1879 
BATTLE  OF  THE  AMAZONS 
oil  on  canvas 

18x14 
Richard  S.  Nutt 

67.  Rimmer,  William  1816-1879 
JULIET  AND  THE  NURSE 
oil  on  canvas 

27x22 

s.l.r.  "W.  Rimmer" 

Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips 

Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts 


68.  Rimmer,  William  1816-1879 
HEAD  OF  ST.  STEPHEN 
Granite 

23V2  x  13 

s.I.  "W.  Rimmer,  1860" 

Richard  S.  Nutt 

69.  Ross,  Denman  W.  1851-1935 
COUSIN  LOUISE 

oil  on  canvas 

14x10 

s.1.1.  DWR 

Mrs.  Thorvald  S.  Ross 

70.  Ross,  Denman  W.  1951-1935 
FISHING  BOATS,  PALERMO 
watercolor 

6V2  x  9 

s.l.r.  "DWR,  Palermo" 

Mrs.  Thorvald  S.  Ross 


71.  Ross,  Denman  W.  1951-1935 
MOUNTAIN  PEAK 
watercolor  9  x  8V4 

Mrs.  Thorvald  S.  Ross 

72.  Ross,  Denman  W.  1851-1935 
GEORGE  SANTA YANA 
oil  on  canvas 

42-5/16  x  26V4 

s.u.r.  Denman  W.  Ross 

Harvard  University 

73.  Ross,  Denman  W.  1851-1935 
WAVES,  MARTHA'S  VINEYARD 
watercolor 

7%  x  10 
s.1.1.  "R" 
Mrs.  Thorvald  S.  Ross 

74.  Salmon,  Robert  1778-1842 
RAINSFORD'S  ISLAND 
oil  on  panel 

16x24 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  M.  and  M. 

Karolik  Collection 


75.  Sargent,  Henry  1770-1845 
THE  DINNER  PARTY 
oil  on  canvas 

59V2  x  48 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Gift  of 

Mrs.  Horatio  A.  Lamb 

76.  Sargent,  John  Singer  1856-1925 
EDWARD  BOIT 

oil  on  canvas 

43x32 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Julian  M.  Boit 

77.  Smibert,  John  1688-1751 

MRS.  JOHN  (WILLIAMS)  SMIBERT 

(MRS.  JOHN  SMIBERT) 

oil  on  canvas 

283/4  x  24 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

78.  Smibert,  John  1688-1751 
FRANCIS  BRINLEY 

oil  on  canvas 

50  x  39V4 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Rogers  Fund, 

1962 
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79.  Smibert,  Nathaniel  1734  or  5-1756  86.  Williams,  Henry  1787-1830 
JOHN  LOVELL  PORTRAIT  OF  TWO  CHILDREN 
oil  on  canvas                                                                 oil  on  panel 

2&h  x  23V2  25  x  25 

Harvard  University  s.r.  "H.  Williams  Pint." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little 

80.  Stuart,  Gilbert  1755-1828 

MRS.  AARON  DAVIS  (Theoda  Williams       87.  Woodbury,  Charles  1864-1940 
Hunnewell)  SNOW  ON  BOSTON  COMMON 

oil  on  panel  oil  on  canvas 

28  x  22%  20  x  27 

Vose  Galleries  s.1.1.  "Charles  H.  Woodbury" 

David  M.K.  McKibbin 

81.  Stuart,  Gilbert  1755-1828 

WILLIAM  PHILLIPS  88.  Zerbe,  Karl 

oil  on  canvas  STILL  LIFE  IN  BLUE 

44  x  32  encaustic  on  canvas 

s.  "Gilbert  Stuart  —  Boston,  Massachusetts"        30  x  42 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  s.  Zerbe 


Nathaniel  Saltonstall 


82.  Stubbs,  William  1842-1909 

BARK  "GLIDE"  ENTERING  BOSTON 

HARBOR 

oil  on  canvas 

s.1.1.  "Stubbs" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little 

83.  Tarbell,  Edmund  1867-1938 
MOTHER  AND  CHILD  IN  BOAT 
oil  on  canvas 

30x35 

s.l.r.  "Edmund  C.  Tarbell/1892" 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Bequest  of 
David  P.  Kimball  in  Memory  of  His  Wife 
Clara  Bertram  Kimball 

84.  Tarbell,  Edmund  1867-1938 
MY  FAMILY 

oil  on  canvas 

25Vi  x  37 Vi 

s.l.r.  'Tarbell" 

Hirschl  and  Adler  Galleries,  Inc. 

85.  Unknown 

MRS.  ANNE  POLLARD  (MRS.  WILLIAM 

POLLARD) 

oil  on  canvas 

27%  x  22% 

Inscribed  i  "Aetatis  Suae  100     3  months 

Apr.  Ann  1721" 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
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